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Gen.  George  Washington., 


• ^ ho  Died ,  at  Mount  Vernon,  December  1 4,  1796 
m  the  6^t k year  of  kis  age. 
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An  ORATION, 

Pronounced  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  German  Lutheran • 
Church ,  December  26th ,  17995  at  the  rcquejl 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congrefs  ajfmbkd . 

By  Maj.  Gen.  HENRY  LEE, 


Xn  obedience  tcryour^will,  I  rife,  your  hum¬ 
ble  organ,  with  a  hope  of  executing  a  part  of 
the  fyftem  of  public  mourning  which  you  have 
been  pleafed  to  adopt,  commemorative  of  the 
death  of  the  moil  iiluftrious  and  mod  beloved 
perfonage  this  country  has  ever  produced;  and 
which,  while  it  tranfmits  to  pefterity  your  fenfe 
of' the  awful*  *  event,  faintly  represents  your 
knowledge  of  the  confurnmate  excellence  you 
fe  cordially  honor. 

Defperate  indeed  is  any  attempt  on  earth  to 
meet  correfpondently  this  difpenlation  of  Hea- 
wn  ;  for  while  with  pious  refignation  we  fub- 
mil  to  the  will  of  an  ail  g  racious  Providence, 
we  can  never  ceafe  lamenting  in  our  finite  view 

t  O 

of  Omnipotent  Wifdom,  the  heart  rending  pri¬ 
vation  for  which  our  nation  weeps.  When  the 
civilized  world  (bakes  to  its  centre  ;  when  eve¬ 
ry  moment  gives  birch  to  ftrange  and  moment¬ 
ous  changes  ;  when  our  peaceful  quarter  of  the 
g-lobe,  exempt  as  it  happily  has  been  from  any 
fhare  in  the  Daughter  of  the  human  race,  may 
yet  be  compelled  to  abandon  her  pacific  policy*, 

*  The  Two  Routes  of  Congrtfs. 
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and  to  rifk  the  doleful  cafualtics  of  war  :  What 
limit  is  there  to  the  extent  of  ourlofs  ? — -None 
within  the  reach  of  my  words  to  exprefs  ;  none 
which  your  feelings  will  not  difavow. 

The  founder  of  our  federate  republic — our 
bulwark  in  war5  our  guide  in  peace,  is  no  more. 
Oh  that  this  was  but  quefti'onable  !  Hope,  the 
comforter  of  the  wretched,  would  pour  into 
our  agonized  hearts  its  balmy  dew.  But,  alas ! 
there  is  no  hope  for  us  ;  our  Washington  is 
removed  forever.  PofTeffing  the  {touted  frame, - 
and  pared  mind,  he  had  paiTed  nearly  to  his  fix- 
ty-eigth  year,  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  health, 
when,  habituated  by  his  care  of  us  to  negleti 
himfelf,  a  flight  cold,  di (regarded,  became  in* 
convenient  on  Friday,  oppreflive  on  Saturday, 
and  defying  every  medical  interpolation,  before  ■ 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  put  an  end  to  the  bed 
of  men.  An  end,  did  May  ?— his  fame  furvives! 
bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the  earth, and  by 
the  extent  of  the  human  mind.  He  furvives  in 
our  hearts,  in  the  growing  knowledge  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  affefciion  of  the  good  throughout 
the  world  ;  and  when  our  monuments  fhall  be 
done  away  ;  when  nations  now  exifting  fli al  1  be 
no  more  ;  when  even. our  young  and  far  ipread- 
ing  empire  fhail  have  perifhed,  iliil  will  our 
Washington’s  rdorv  unladed  flxine,  and  die 

vj  </  ^  « 

not,  until  love  of- virtue  ceafe  on  earth,  or 
earth  itfelf  fink  into  chaos. 

Mow,  my  fellow-citizens,  fhall  I  fingle  to 
your  grateful  hearts  his  pre-eminent  worth  ! 
Where  fhall  I  begin  in  opening  to  your  view  a 
character  throughout  fublirue.  Shall  1  fpeak. 


on  Washington’s  liyk«  $r 

’Of,his  warlike  achievements,  all  fpringing  irom 
obedience  to  his  country’s  will — all  directed  to 
his  country’s  good. 

Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  Banks  of  the 
Monongahela,  to  fee  your  youthful  Washing* 
ton,  fupportirig,  in  the  difmaf  hour  of  Indian 
viflory,  the  i!lfa-ed  Braddock,  and  faving  by 
his  judgment  and  by  his  valour,  the  remains  of 
a  defeated  army,  prefled  by  the  conquering  fav^ 
age  foe  ?  Or.  when  opprefled  America,  nobly 
refolded  to  rifk  her  all  in  defence  of  her  viola¬ 
ted  rights,  he  was  elevated  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Congrefs  to  the  command  of  her  ar¬ 
mies  ?  Will  you  follow  him  to  the  high  grounds 
of  Bo  ft  on,  where  to  an  unddeipiined,  coura¬ 
geous  and  virtuous  yeomanry,  his  prefence  gave 
the  (lability  of  fyflem,  and  infufed  the  invinci¬ 
bility  of  love  of  country  :  Or*  (hall  I  -carry  you 
to  the  painful  Icenes  of  Long  Ifland,  York  Id* 
and  and  New-Jerfey,  when  combating  fuperior 
and  gallant  armies,  aided  by  powerful  fleets,  and 
led  by  chieff  bigh  in  the  roll  of  fame,  he  flood 
the  bulwark  of  our  fafety  ;  undifmayed  by  dif- 
after?  unchanged  by  change  of  fortune.  Or 
will  you  view  him  irt  the  precatious  fields  of 
Trenton,  where  deep  gloom  unnerving  every 
arm,  reigned  triumphant  through  our  thinned, 
worn  down,  unaided  ranks  ;  himfelf  unmov¬ 
ed. — D  re  adful  was  the  night'.  It  was  about  this 
time  of  winter — The  ftorm  raged— the  Dela¬ 
ware  rolling  furioufly  with  floating  ice,  forbade 
the  approach  of  man.  Washington,  felf- 
collected,  viewed  the  tremendous  icene — his 
country  called  y  unappailed  by  funounding  daa- 
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gers,  he  pafTed  to  the  hoftile  fhore  :  He  fought* 
he  conquered.  The  morning  fun  cheered  the 
American  world.  Our  country  rofe  on  the  e~ 
vent.;  and  her  dauntlefs  chief  purfuing  his 
blow,  completed  in  the'  lawns  of  Princeton, 
what  his  vaft  foul  had  conceived  on  the  fhores 
of  Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  ftrcng  grounds  of  Morris-Town 
he  led  his  fmall  but  gallant  band  ;  and  through 
an  eventful  winter,  by  the  high  efforts  of  his  gen¬ 
ius,  whofe  matchlefs  force  was  meafurable  on¬ 
ly  by  the  growth  of  difficulties,  he  held  in  check 
formidable  hoftile  legions,  conducted  bv  a  chief 
experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  famed  for 
his  valour  on  the  ever  memorable  heights  of  A- 
braham,  where  fell  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  a  d  fince, 
our  much  lamented  Montgomery;  all  cover¬ 
ed  with  glory.  In  this  fortunate  interval,  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  mafterly  conduft,  our  fathers, 
ourfelves,  animated  by  his  refiftlefs  example, 
Tallied  around  our  country’s  ftandard,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  her  beloved  chief  through  the 
various  and  trying  fcenes  to  which  the  deltinies 
of  our  union  led. 

Who  is  there  that  has  forgotten  the  vales  of 
Brandywine — the  fields  of  Germantown,  or  the 
plains  of  Monmouth  ?  Every  where  prelent, 
wants  of  every  kind  obftrufting*  numerous  and 
valiant  armies  encountering,  himfelf  a  holt,  he 
afiuaged  our  fufferings,  limited  our  privations, 
and  upheld  our  tottering  Republic.  Shall  I  dif- 
play  to  you  the  fpread  of  the  fireof  his  foul,  by  re- 
hearfing  the  praties- of  the  hero  of  Saratoga,  and 
hh  much  lov’d  compeer  of  tbc  Carolines  ?  No ; 


ON  WASHINGTON'S  LIFE.  J 

our  Washington  wears  not  borrowed  glory  : 
To  Gates — to  Greene,  he  gave  .without  referve 
the  applaufe  due  to  their  eminent  merit  ;  and 
long  may  the  chiefs  of  Saratoga,  and  of  Eutaws, 
receive  the  grateful  refpeft  of  a  grateful  people-. 

Moving  in  his  own  orbit,  he  imparted  heat 
and  light  to  his  mofl  diftant  fate  Hites  ;  and  com¬ 
bining  the  phyfical  and  moral  force  of  all  with¬ 
in  his  fphere,  with  irrefiftibie  weight  he  took  his 
courfe,  commiferating  folly,  difdaining  vicci 
difmaying  trcafon,  and  invigorating  defponden- 
oy,  until  the  aulpicious  hour  arrived,  when,  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  intrepid  forces  of  a  potent  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  ally,  he  brought  to  fubmiffion  the 
fiuce  conqueror  of 'India  ;  thus  finiflling  his 
long  career  of  military  glory  with  a  lultre  cor- 
refponding  to  his  great  name,  and  in  this  his  lafi 
aft  of  war  affixing  the  leal  of  fate  to  our  nation's 
birth. 

To  the  horrid  din  of  battle,  fweet  peace  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  our  virtuous  chief,  mindful  only 
of  the  common  good,  in  a  moment  tempting 
perfonal  aggrandizement,  hu  (bed  the  difcontente 
of  growing  (edition ;  and,  furrendering  his  pow¬ 
er  into  the  bands  from  which  he  had  received 
it,  converted  his  fword  into  a  ploughlhare, 
teaching  an  admiring  world  that  to  be  truly 
great,  you  muft  be  truly  good. 

Were  I  to  flop  here,  the  pifture  would  be 
incomplete,  and  the  tafk  impofed  unfinifhed — 
Great  as  was  our  Washington  in  war,  and  as 
much  as  did  that  greatnefs  contribute  to  produce 
,  the  American  Republic,  it  is  not  in  war  alone 
bis  pre-eminenoe  (lands  confpicuous :  His  va- 
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nous  talents  combining  all  the  capacities  of’ 
ftate'man  with  thofe  or  a  foldier,  fitted  him  alike 
to  guide  the  councils  and' the  armies  of  our  na¬ 
tion.  Scarcely  had  he  refied  from4  his  martial 
tods,  while  his  invaluable  parental  advice  was 
fill!  foundrngin  our  ears,  when  he  who  had  been 
our  fhield  and  our  fword, Was  called  forth  to* 
a  lefs  fplendid  but  more  important  part. 

PoffdTing  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,'  a 
Tlrong  and  found  judgment,  calrom-fs  and  tem¬ 
per  for  deliberation,  with  invincible  firronefs 
and  perfeverance  in  refolutions  maturely  forrnj 
ed,  drawing  information  from  all,  acting  from 
hitnfelf,  with  incorruptible  integrity  and  unva* 
rying  patriotifm  ;  his  own  fuperiority  and  the 
public  confidence  alike  marked  him  as  the  man 
defigned  by  Heaven,  to  lead  in  the  great  polit¬ 
ical,  as  well  as  military  events.,  whiodi  have  dif- 
tingnifhed  the  aera  of  his  life. 

The  finger  of  an  over-rulirig  Providence, 
pointing  at  Washi noton*  was  neither  mifiaken 
nor  unobferved  ;  when,  to  realize  the  vafi  hopes 
to  which  our  revolution  had  given  biren,  a 
change  of  political  fyftem  became  indtfpenfable; 

How  novel,  how  grand  the  fpeftacle  !  Inde¬ 
pendent  States  ftretched  over  an  knmenfe  tcrri* 
tory,  and  known  only  by  common  difficulty* 
clinging  to  their  union  as  the  rock  of  their  fafe*- 
?y,  deciding  by  frank  co:nparifonx>f  their  rela¬ 
tive  condition,  to  rear  on  that  rock,  under  the 
guidance  of  reafon,  a  common  government, 
through  whofe  commanding  protection,  liberty 
and  order,  with  their  long  train  of  blcffings*. 
feould  be  fafe  to  thernfelves3  and  the-  fure 
heritance  of  their  poftemy. 


WASHINGTON VlTFE. 

This  arduous  tafk  devolved  on  citizens  fele&- 
ed  by  the  people,  from  knowledge  of  their  wif- 
dom  and  confidence  in  their  virtue.  In  this 
auguft  aflembly  of  fages  and  of  patriots,  Wash¬ 
ington  of  courfe  was  found;  and,  as  if  ac¬ 
knowledged  Uo  be  moft  wife,  where  ail  were 
wife,  with  one  voice  he  was  declared  their  chief* 
How  well  he  merited  this  rare  difiinftion,  how  - 
faithful  were  the  labors  cfihimfelf  and  his  com¬ 
patriots,  the  work  of  their  hands  and  our  union, 
ftrength  and'profperity,  the  fruits  of  that  workr 
beft  atteft. 

But  to  have  effeniially  aided  in  prefenting  to 
his  country  this  confummation  of  her  hopesy 
neither  fatisfied  the  claims  of  his  fellow-citigens 
on  his  talents,  nov  thofe  duties  which  the  pof- 
fefiSon  of  thofe  talents  impofedf  Heaven  had^ 
not  infufed  into  his  mind  fuch  an  uncommon, 
fliare  of  its  etherial  fpirit  to  remain  unemployed, 
nor  beftowed  on  him  bis  genius  unaccompanied 
with  the  correfponding  duty  of  devoting  it  to 
the  common  good.  To  have  framed  a  confti- 
tution,  was  fhowing  only,  without  realizing,  the 
general  happinefs.  This- great  work  remained 
to  be  done;  and  America,  fteadfaft  in  her  pref¬ 
erence,  with  one  voice,  fummoned  her  beloved 
Washington,  unpraftifed  as  he  was  in  the  du¬ 
ties  of  civil  adminifiration,  to  execute  this  lafl 
aft  in  the  completion  of  the  national  felicity, 
©bedient  to  her  call,  he  aiTumed  the  high  office 
with  that  felf-diftruft  peculiar  to  bis  innate  mod- 
efty,  the  confiant  attendant  of  pre-eminent  vir- 
tue..  What  was  the  bin  ft  of  joy  through  our 
anxiousiandjO^  this  exhilarating  event,  is  known. 


to 
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to  us  all.  The  aged,  the  young,  the  brave,  lire* 
fair,  rivalled  each  other  in  demonftrations  of 
their  gaatitude;  and  this  high-wrought,  delight- 
fid  fcene  was  heightened  in  its  effeft,  by  the  An¬ 
gular  contefi:  between  the  zeal  of  the  beftowers 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  receiver  of  the  hon¬ 
ors  beftowed.  Commencing  his  adminiflration, 
what  heart  is  not  charmedwith  the  recolleQion 
of  the  pore  and  wife  principles  announced  by 
hirnfelf,  as  the  bafis  of  his  political  life  !  He 
bed  underflood  the  indifFoluble  union  between 
virtue  and  happinels,  between  duty  and  advan¬ 
tage*  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honed 
and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  folid  rewards 
of  public  prosperity  and  individual  felicity; 
watching  with  an  equal  and  comprehenfi  ve  eye 
over  this  great  affemblage  o!  communities  and 
interefls,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  our  nation¬ 
al  policy  in  the  unerring,  immutable  principles 
of  morality,  bafed  on  religion,  exemplifying  the 
pre-eminence  of  a  free  government,  by  all  the 
attributes  which  win  the  affections  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  or  command  the  refpeft  of  the  world. 

il  O  forlutvitos  ninoilirn,  fua  fi  bona  noi  int 


Leading  through  the  complicated  difficulties 
produced  by  previous  obligations  and  conflict¬ 
ing  interefls,  feconded  by  fVicceeding  Houles  of 
Congrefs,  enlightened  and  patriotic,  -  he  fur- 
mounted  all  original  obfbmtVjon.;,  and  ‘brighten- 
cd  the  path  of  our  national  felicity. 

The  Prc  fidential  term  expiring,  his  folicitude 
4©  exchange  exaltation  for  humility  returned, 
wih  a  force  increafed  with,  increase  of  age,  and- 
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he  had  prepared  his  farewel  addrefs  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen*  proclaiming  his  intention,  when  the  ti¬ 
nned  interpofition  of  all  around  him,  enforced 
by  the  eventful  profpeCts  of  the  epoch,  produ¬ 
ced  a  further  Sacrifice  of  inclination  to  duty. 
The  ele£lion  of  Prefident  followed,  and  W ash- 
jngton,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  nation, 
was  called  to  refume  the  chief  magiftracy.  What 
a  wonderful  fixture  of  confidence  !  Which  at¬ 
tracts  molt  our  admiration,  a  people  fo  correCt, 
or  a  citizen  combining  an  aifemblage  of  talents 
forbidding  rivalry,  and  ftiflingeven  envy  itfelf? 
Such  a  nation  ought  to  be  happy,  fuch  a  chief 
mufl  be  forever  revered. 

War,  long  menaced  by  the  Indian  tribes,  now 
broke  out  ;  and  the  terrible  conflict,  deluging 
Europe  with  blood,  began  to  fbed  its  baneful 
influence  over  our  happy  land.  To  the;  firft, 
outltretching  his  invincible  arm,  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  gallant  Wayne,  the  American  Eagle 
foared  triumphant  through  diftant  forefts.  Peace 
followed  victory,  and  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  enemy  followed  peace.  God- 
tike  virtue,  which  uplifts  even  the  fubdued  fav- 
age. 

To  the  fecon.d  lie  oppofed  himfelf.  Ne  w  and 
delicate  was  the  conjuncture, .and  great  was  the 
'fUke.  Soon  did  his  .penetrating  mind  difcem 
and  feize  the  only  courfe,  continuing  to  us  all 
the  felicity  enjoyed.  He  iflued  his  proclama¬ 
tion  of  neutrality.  This  index  to  his  whole 
fubfequent  conduft,  was  fanCtioned  by  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  ooth  Houfes  of  .Congrefs,  and  by 
the  approving  voice  of  the  people. 
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To  this  fublime  policy  he  inviolably  adhered, 
unmoved  by  foreign  intruGon,  unfhaken  by 
domeftic  turbulence. 

41  Juftem  et  tenacem  propofiti  viruro, 

“  Non  civinm  sntor'prava  jubentium, 

"  Non  vultus  it  ft  antis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  (o  iiia.,r 

Maintaining  his  pacific  fyftem  at  the  expemre 
c$f  no  duty,  America,  faithful  to  herfelf,  and  an- 
ftained  in  her  honor,  continued  to  enjoy  the 
delights  of  peace,  while  afflifted  Europe  mourns 
Jn  every  quarter,  under  the  accumulated  mife- 
ries  of  an  unexampled  war  ;  miseries  in  which 
our  happy  country  mafl  have  fhared,  had  not 
©ur  pre-eminent  Washington  been  as  firm  in 
£  Council  as  he  was  brave  in  the  field. 

Purfuing  fteadfaftly  his  courfe,  he  held  fafe 
the  public  happinefs,  preventing  foreign  war, 
.and -quelling  internal  difcord,  till  the  revolving 
period  of  a  third  eleftion  approached,  when  he 
executed  his  interrupted  but  inextinguifhable 
defire  of  returning  to  the  humble  walks  of  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

The  promulgation  of  his  fixed  refolution 
flopped  the  anxious  wifhes  of  an  gjfiTcfiionate 
people  from  adding  a  third  unanimous  t.eflimo- 
nial  of  their  unabated  confidence  in  the  man  fo 
long  enthroned  in  their  hearts.  "When  before 
-was  afFe&ion  like  this  exhibited  on  earth  ? — 
Turn  over  the  records  of  ancient  Greece— Re¬ 
view  the  annals  of  mighty  Rome — Examine  the 
volumes  of  modern  Europe  ;  you  feared  in  vain. 
America,  and  her  Washington,  only  afford 
the  dignified  exemplification. 
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The  illuftrious  perfonage  called  by  the  na¬ 
tional  voice  in  fucceffion  to  the  arduous  office 
•of  guiding  a  free  people,  had  new  difficulties 
to  encounter :  The  amicable  effort  of  fettling 
our  difficulties  with  France,  begun  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  purfued  by  his  fuccefforin  virtue 
as  in  ftation,  proving  abortive,  America  took 
meafures  of  felf-de  fence.  No  fooner  was  the 
public  mind  routed  by  a  profpe6t  of  danger, 
than  every  eye  was  turned  to  the  friend  of  all, 
though  fecluded  from  public  view,  and  grey  in 
public  fervice.  The  virtuous  veteran,  fallow¬ 
ing  his  plough,*  received  the  unexpe&ed  fum- 
•mons  with  mingled  emotions  of  indignation  at 
the  unmerited  ill-treatment  of  his  country,  and 
of  a  determination  once  more  to  rifk  his  all  in 
her  defence. 

1  he  annunciation  of  thefe  feelings  in  his  af- 
fefting  letter  to  the  Prefident,  accepting  thecom- 
mand  of  the  army,  concludes  his  official  conduct. 

Firft  in  war,  fiift  in  peace,  and  fir  ft  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  fecond  to 
none  in  the  humble  and  endearing  fcenes  of 
private  life  :  Pious,  juft,  humane,  temperate, 
and  fincere  ;  uniform,  dignified,  and  cornmahd- 
tng,  his  example  was  as  edifying  to  all  around 
him  as  were  the  effe£ls  of  that  example  laftirig. 

To  his  equals  he  vyas  condefcending  ;  to  his 
infe riots  kind  ;  and  to  the  dear  objefl  of  his  af- 
feflions  exemplarily  tender  :  Correft  thVough- 
out,  vice  fliuddered  itt  his  prefence,  and  virtue 
always  felt  his  foftering  hand  ;  the  purity  of 


*  General  Washington,  though  opulent,  g*ve  much  of  his  time 
lo  practical  ygvi cuituic. 
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hi*  private  chara&er  gave  effulgence  to  hk 
public  virtues. 

His  laft  fcene  comported  with  the  whole  ten¬ 
or  of  his  life  :  Although  in  extreme  pain,  not  a 
figh,  not  a  groan  efcaped  him  ;  and  with  undif- 
turbed  ferenity  he  clofed  his  well  fpent  life. 
Such  was  the  man  America  has  loft  !  Such  was 
the  man  for  whom  our  nation  mourns  ! 

Methinks  l  fee  his  auguft  image,  and  hear, 
falling  from  his  venerable  lips,  thefe  deep-fink¬ 
ing  words  : 

“  CEASE,  Sons  of  America,  lamenting  our 
reparation  :  Go  on.  and  confirm  by  your  wif- 
dom  the  fruits  of  our  joint  councils,  joint  ef¬ 
forts,  and  common  dangers.  Reverence  reli¬ 
gion  ;  diffufe  knowledge  throughout  your  land; 
patronize  the  arts  and  fciences;  let  Liberty  and 
O.rdei4  be  infeparable  companions;  control  par¬ 
ly  fpirit,the  bane  of  free  government  ;  obferve 
good  faith  to,  and  cultivate  peace  with  all  na¬ 
tions  ;  {hut  up  every  avenue  to  foreign  influ¬ 
ence;  contraft  rather  than  extend  national  con¬ 
nexion  ;  rely  on  yourfelves  only — Be  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  thought  and  deed.  Thus  will  you  give 
immortality  to  that  union,  which  was  the  con- 
ftant  object  of  my  terreftrial  labors  :  Thus  will 
you  preferve  undifturbed  to  the  lateft  pofteriry, 
the  felicity  of  a  people  to  me  moft  dear  ;  and 
thus  will  you  fupply  (if  my  happinefs  is  now 
aught  to  you)  the  only  vacancy  in  the  round 
of  pure  blifs  high  Heavea  bellows,” 


An  EULOGY, 


Pronounced  before  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of 
Bojlon ,  January  gih ,  1800?  at  the 
requeji  of  their  Committee * 

By  GEORGE  R.  MINOT,  a.  m.  a.  a.  s. 


Our  duty,  my  Fellow- Townfmen,  on  this 
diftreffing  occafion,  is  diQated  by  the  dignity 
and  refplendent  virtue  of  the  beloved  Man, 
whofe  death  we  deplore.  We  afi’emble  to  pay 
a  debt  to  departed  merit,  a  debt  which  we  can 
only  pay  by  the  fincerity  of  our  grief,  and  the 
refpe&ful  effufions  of  gratitude  ;  for  the  high- 
eft  eulogy  left  us  to  beftow  upon  our  lamented 
Washington,  is  the  ftri£t  narration  of  the 
truth,  and  the  loftieft  character  which  we  can 
affign  to  him,  is  the  very  difplay  of  himfelf. 
When  ambition  allies  itfelfto  guilt,  when  power 
tramples  upon  right,  when  victory  triumphs  in 
blood,  when  piety  fits  clouded  in  fuperftition, 
when  humility  is  affe&ey  by  cunning,  when  pat- 
riotifm  is  founded  on  felfifhnels  ;  then  let  adul¬ 
ation  fpread  her  prostituted  mantle,  to  fcreen 
the  diigraces  of  her  patrons,  and  amufe  with 
the  falsehoods  of  her  imagination.  But  to  our 
political  Father,  the  faithful  page  of  hiftoxy  is 
panegyric,  and  the  happinefs  of  his  country  is 
the  monument  of  his  fame. 

Gome,  then,  Warriors  !  Statefmen  !  Fbilofo- 
phers !  Citizens  !  affemble  round  the  torpb  of 
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this  favorite  fon  of  virtue ;  with  all  the  luxury 
of  forrow,  recoHeft.  the  important  events  of  his 
life,  and  partake  of  the  greateft  legacy  which  a 
rnortal  could  bequeath  you,  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  his  example,  Whilft  we  folernnize  this 
aft,  his  dilembodied  fpirit,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
retrace  the  fcenes  of  us  terreftrial  exiftence,  will 
fmile  with  approbation  on  the  inflruftive  rite. 

^our  anni verfaries  have  long  honored  the 
eleventh  of  February,  one  thoufand  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two,  as  the  birth  day  of  our 
illuftrious  Chief,  and  the  parifh  of  his  own  name 
in.  Weftmoreland  county,  in  Virginia,  boafts  it— 

felf  the  place  of  his  nativity.  But  to  fouls  like 
his,  local  refiriftions  are  not  attached.  Where 
liberty  was,  there  would  be  his  country  ;  Happy 
for  us,  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  refponfive  to  his. 
affeclions,  refolved  that  where  Washington, 
was,  there  alfo  fhould  be  her  abode. 

Educated  by  private  inflruftion,  his  virtue 
grew  with  his  knowledge,  and  the  ufeful  branch¬ 
es  of  literature,  occupied  the  whole  powers  of 
his  mind.  Exemplary  for  folidity  of  thought, 
and  chaflity  of  morals,  he  was  honored  by  the 
government  of  Virginia,  with  an  important  mif-- 
fion,  at  an  age  when  the  levities  of  the  human 
character  feldom  yield  to  the  earlielt  operation 
of  reafon. 

At  the  opening  of  the  great  war  of  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  our  weftern  frontiers,  he  was  the 
bearer  of  the  remonftrance  to  the  French. 
Such  was  the  addrefs,  fidelity  and  perfeverance*, 
with  which  he  executed  this  important  truft, 
that  he  was  honored  at  twenty-two  years  of  age*. 


H'wr.ftfriiito 
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with  the  command  of  a  regiment  raifed  by  his 
province.  His  military  talents  were  foon  call¬ 
ed  to  the  teft.  At  Redftone,  Victory  perched 
upon  his  ftandard  ;  but  with  that  volatility  by 
which  fhe  tries  the  powers  of  her  favorite  he¬ 
roes,  fhe  in  a  few  months  afterwards  left  him, 
by  his  own  exertions,  to  fave  the  honors  of  war 
for  his  little  band-,  in  an  unequal,  but  well-fup- 
ported  battle.  In  Brad  dock's  flaughtered  army* 
he  was  a  witnefs  to  fcenes  of  horror,  which  his 
caution,  had  it  Been  adopted,  would  have  pre¬ 
vented,  and  which  his  fteady  courage  a  flirted 
much  to  retrieve.  During  the  remainder  of 
this  war,  he  was  employed  in  fortifying  his  na¬ 
tive  province,  in  arranging  and  perfecting  its 
militia,- and  in  checking  the  incurfions  of  the 
enemy,  until  the  crifis  of  the  conteft  had  parted 
in  this  country,  when  he  refigned  his  command* 

Retirement  to  him  was  only  a  different  mode 
of  aftion,  and  his  repofe  partook  not  of  indo¬ 
lence.  Amidft  the  honorable  purfuits  of  agfi- 
cukure,  he  discharged  various  civil  offices,  un- 
til  we  find  him  rifing  amongft  the  patriots  of  ouf 
country,  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  in  the  firft 
American  Congrefs. 

We  fhall  ever  remember  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  leventy- 
five,  when  Providence  directed  to  his  appoint- 
me  nt  as  the  commander  in  chief  of  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  army.  In  this  neighborhood  he  firft 
drew  his  fword.  Many  of  you,  my  Fellow- 
Townlmen,  were  then  languifhing  under  the 
fetters  of  tyranny,  or  ‘were  impriloned  within* 
the  joylefs  confines  of  your  own  habitations. 
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Your  hope  was  fixed  on  him.  His  command,, 
independent  of  the  refources  of  his  own  mind,, 
afforded  no  ground  for  .he  fuppor.  of  your  feeh 
inas  He  had  an  army  brave  indeed,  but 
little  diSipline  ;  naked,  at  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter  •  and  almoft  fubjeft  to  diffolution  from  tem¬ 
porary  enliftments  ;  a  paymafter  without  mon- 
L;  l  commifTary  ftr.uggUng.  on  t  e  u® 
(Vretch  of  credit.  A  veteran  army  lav  under 
his  eve,  flronglv  for.ified,  regular!,'  paid,  war  . 
lj  clothed,  and  boalling  its  fuper.omy  to  m.h- 
ti*.  Ye.  did  hi;  v.aorious  (word  tehevejou, 

i  romnelled  vour  invaders  to  adopt  a  le 
deftru8ive  policy  .han  ,ha.  which.on  o,her  oc- 

“Sd^Lg«  tfoe  hetgh.s  around  us  bear 

s;^-:=£.hrough 

hiSed  career, 

through  .he  ]e,fi.es  .o  h.sTe.e^a.  be 

Ws  fplend.d  mum,»h  ..  Yo.kU  own,  ^ 

to  narrate  the  varying  hiftory  or  f  ff  . 

To  him,  public  labor  was  amufemem,  (utlenn 
in  rhe  caufe  of  freedom  was  a  luxury,  a  d 
ry  hour  as  il  new  earned  an  ottering  to 

country.  .  f  hi„  opprefred 

As  obedrence  .o  .he  vo.ee  ^  /  th 

fellow-citizens  drew  ms  i*01  uv  th£ 

of  war  ;  fo  at  .he  deda.auon ^“;Xb 
toe  reseed  vo.ee,  h >  b|tffing  and  hc,  llb 

enies.  O  Human  Nalure,  how  baft  >hou  bee. 


on  Washington's  life* 


ta 

traduced  !  With  thee,  has  it  been  faid,  is  effen- 
tially  connefted  that  luft  of  power  which  is  in- 
fatiable  ;  which  reftotes  not  voluntarily  what  has 
been  committed  to  its  charge  which  devours 
all  rights,  and  refolves  al!  laws  into  its  own  au¬ 
thority;  which  labors  not  for  others, .but  feizes* 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  for  itfelf  ;;.which  breaks 
down  all  barriers  of  religion^fociety  and: nature 
that  obftruft  its  courfe  ;  now  art  thou  vindicate 
ed  !  Here  we  behold  thee  allied  to  virtue,  worn 
in  the  fervice  of  mankind, Superior  to  the  mean- 
nefs  of  corapenfation,.  humbly  hoping  for  the. 
thanks  of.  thy  country  alone,  faithfully  furren¬ 
dering  the  fword,  with  which  thou  waft  entruft- 
ed,  and  yielding  up  power  with  a  promptnefs 
and  facility  equalled  only  by  the  diffidence  and 
reluftance  with  which  thou  receivedft  it. 

Now,  will  the  future  inquirer  fay,  this  Hero 
has  finished  the  talk  affigned  him  ^  the  meafure 
of  his  glory  is  full.  A  world  is  admitted  to  free¬ 
dom  -a  nation  is  born*  Favored  beyond  the 
leader  of  I frae!,  not  only  with  the  profpefl,  but 
with  the  fruition  of  the  promifed  bleffing,  he 
has  retired^  like  that  prince  of  meeknefs,  to  the 
Mount,  whence  he  is  to  afeend,  unfeen  by  a 
weeping  people,  to  the  reward  of  all  his '  la- 
bors.  No,  he  is  to  live  another  life  upon  this 
globe  y  he  is  to  reap  a  double  harveft  in  the 
held  of  perennial  honor.  The  people  whom 
he  has  faved  from  external  tyranny,  fuffer  from 
the  agitations  of  their  own  tin  fettled  powers. 
The  tree  of  liberty  which  he  has  planted,  and 
fo  carefully  guarded  from  the  (forms,  now 
flourifhes  beyond  its  ftrength,  its  lofty  excrcF 
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eences  threaten  to  tear  its  lefs  extended  roots 
from  the  earth,  and  to  proftrate  it  fruitlefs  on 
the  plain.  But,  he  comes  f  In  Convention  he 
prefides  over  counfels,  as  in  war  he  had  led  the 
battle.  The  Conftitution  like  the  rainbow  af¬ 
ter  the  flood,  appears  to  us,  now  juft  emerging* 
from  an  overwhelming  commotion  y  and  we 
know  the  truth  of  the  pledge  from  the  Tanftion 
of  his  name. 

The  produffion  was  worthy  of  its  authors*, 
and  of  the  magnanimous  people  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  eftablifh.  You  adopt  it,  you  cheriflr 
it,  and  you  refolve  to  tranfmit  it,  with  the  name 
of  Washington,  to  the  lateft  generation,, 
who  (hall  prove  their  juft  claim  to  fuch  an  il- 
iuftrious  defeent. 

Who  was  fo  worthy,,  as  our  great  legiftator.to^ 
direct  the  operations  of  a  government  which 
his  counfels  and  his  fword  had  laboured  to  e- 
refl  ?  By  a  unanimous  fuffrage  he  was  invited* 
to  the  exalted  ftation  of  Prefident  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  The  call  was  too  facred'to  admit  of 
doubt :  It  fuperceded  the  happinefs  of  retire¬ 
ment,  the  demands  of  private  lntereft,  the  fweet 
attraftions  of  domeftic  lociety,  and  the  hazard 
(forgive  it,  Washington  !  for  thou  waft 
mortal)  the  hazard  of  public  reputation.  Be¬ 
hold  the  man  on  this  occafion  fo  mighty  in  the 
eye  of  all  the  world,  {o  humble  in  his  own  !  He 
accepts  the  high  appointment,  with  fuch  diftruft 
of  his  natural  endowments,  with  fuch  diffidence 
in  his  capacity,  as  can  be  relieved  only  by  his 
reliance  on  that  almighty  Being,  “  who  rules 
over  the  univerie3  who  prefides  in  the  coun- 
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efts  of  nations^  and  whofo  providential  aids 
can  fupply  every  human  defe£i.” 

One  of  the  earliefl  aQs  of  his  adminiflration* 
was  that  circular  vifit  to  transfufe  his  love,  and 
receive  the  grateful  benediftions  of  his  loving 
Countrymen,  in  which  you,  my  Fellow-Townf- 
men,  partook  fo  liberal  a  (hare.  What  fe n fa- 
tions  rufhed  upon  your  minds,  when  you  com¬ 
pared  the  dreadful  afpefi  of  your  befieged  ci¬ 
ty,  with  its  now  finding  condition.  The  well 
cultivated  fields  were  fereening  from  view  the 
late  terrific  ramparts  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
groans  of  the  difireffed  had  yielded  to  the  bufy 
noife  of  commerce  and  pleafure.  How  grate¬ 
ful  now  k  the  recolleftion,  that  with  tearsof  joy 
you  crowded  to-meets  him  in  your  fireets,  dis¬ 
playing  the  very  infignia  which  you  this  day 
bear  in  mournful  proceffion  ;  and  your  chil¬ 
dren  bowing,  their  heads  with  eager  folici- 
tude  to  attraft  his  fatherly  eye,  recieved  bis  pi¬ 
ous  bl  effing* 

Did  the  occafion  admit  ofit,how  pleafing  would- 
be  the  review  of  his  adminiftrauon,  as  our  Sut 


pTeme  Executive  Magi-ftrate  !  His  talents  and; 
his  virtues  increafed  with  his  can  s.  His  foul 
feemed  not  to  bear  the  limits  of  office,  a  mo¬ 
ment  ahenthe  obligations  of  duty  and  patriot- 
ifm  withdrew  their  reftraints  from,  his  univerfab 


love.  When  the  mifguided  favages- of  the  wib 
dernefs,  after  feeling,  his  chafhfement,  had  fued, 
for  peace,  he  feemed  to  labor  for  their  happi- 
nefs  as  the  common  rep  re  Tentative  of  mankind! 
tafurreflion  was  fo  ftru.ck  at  his  countenance^ 
that  it  fled .  from  the  (hock  of  his  arms.,  lew. 
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trigue  attempted  to  entangle  him  in  her  potfon- 
ous  web,  but  he  burft  it  with  gigantic  ftrength, 
and  crufhed  her  labors*  Anarchy  looked 
out  from  her  cavern,  and  was  dafhed  into  obli¬ 
vion,  as  we  truft  forever.  The  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  faw  the  wildom  of  our  laws,  the  vigor  of 
our  meafures,  the  juftice  of  our  policy,  the 
firmneis  of  our  government,  and  acquiefced  in 
the  neutrality,  of  our  ftation. 

The  da  ngers  of  the  Commonwealth  having 
fubfided  at  the  clofe  of  his  fecond  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  felt  himfelf  juftified,  after  dedicating 
forty-five  years  of  his  valuable  life  to  her  fer- 
vice,  in  withdrawing  to  receive  with  refigna- 
tion  the  great  change  of  nature,  which  1m  age 
and  his  toils  demonstrated  to  be  near.  When 
he  declined  your  future  fuffrages,  he  left  you 
a  legacy.  What  !  like  Cefar’s  to  the  Romans, 
money  for  your  fports  P  Like  At  talus’s,  a  king¬ 
dom  for  your  tyranny  ?  No  ;  he  left  you  not 
fuch  baubles,  nor  for  fuch  purpofes.  He  left 
you  the  records  of  wildom  for  your  govern¬ 
ment  :  a  mirror  for  the  faithful  reprefenfatiou 
to  your  own  view,  of  yourfelv.es,  your  weak- 
neffes,  your  advantages,  your  dangers  :  a  mag¬ 
net  which  points  to  the  fecret  mines  and  wind¬ 
ings  of  party  Ipirit,  faftion,  forergn  influence  : 
a  pillar  to  the  unity  of  your  republic  a  band 
to  inclofe,  conciliate,,  and  ftrengthen  the  whole 
of  your  wonderful  and  almoft  boundlefs  com¬ 
munities.  Read,  preferve  the  1'acred  depofit; 
and  left  pofteriiy  fhould  forget  the  truth  of  its 
maxims,  engrave  them  on  his  tomb,  that  they 
may  read  tnem  when,  they  weep  before  u. 


on  Washington's  life.  :&g 

In  bis  fecond  resignation  of  power  and  the 
charms  of  office,  the  American  Leader  ap* 
pears  Superior  to  ancient  or  modern  examples. 
Yet  another  grade  was  affigned  to  his  virtue,, 
Our  national  rights,  So  well  defended  at  home? 
were  invaded  on  the  ocean.  The  alarm  reach¬ 
es  his  retreat  ;  the  honor  of  our  republic 
warms  his  heart;  and  he  again  accepts  the 
fword  for  its  defence  from  the  hand  of  another, 
placed  by  the  voice  of  the  people  in  that  Su¬ 
preme  magiftracy,  which  he  alone  had  hereto¬ 
fore  filled.  With  a  iefs  dignified  foul,  this  of¬ 
ficial  inferiority  might  have  availed  to  injure 
his  country;  but  he,  who  could  defcend  from 
the  head  of  a  nation  to  difcharge  the  minuted 
duties  of  a  private  citizen,  was  too  great  to  al¬ 
low  the  influence  of  etiquette  to  endanger  the 
Safety  of  the  people.  His  condefcenfion  rai- 
fes  him  above  himfelf ;  his  Spirit  fires  all  ranks 
of  men  ;  he  is  overwhelmed  with  the  gratitude 
and  applaufe  of  an  enraptured  nation. 

Whiift  we  confide  in  his  arm,  and  are  mar¬ 
shalling  our  warriors  to  march  under  his  ban 
ners,  the  God  of  armies,  whofe  counfels  are 
beyond  the  fcrutiny  of  man,  prepares  for  es 
the  teft  of  our  fubmiffion  to  his  chaftifing  rod. 
It  is  decreed  that  our  Washington  fhall  die, 
but  that  his  death  fhall  be  worthy  of  his  life. 
He  is  to  die  by  the  hand  of  Virtue.  The  rapid 
difeafe  which  is  felefted  as  the  inftrument  of  his 
difFolution,  inftantaneoufly  feizes  him.  His  hu¬ 
manity  delays  the  immediate  aid  to  which  a- 
lone  it  may  yield.  Inconfolable  domeftics  ! 
what  dorms  would  you  not  have  braved,  what 
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'hazards  would  you  not  have  encountered,  to 
fave  that  life  which  was  facrificed  to  your  com¬ 
fort  and  fafety  !  At  length  Science  flies  to  fave 
him.  Alas !  what  avails  its  (kill  againft  the  man¬ 
date  of  Heaven  ?  It  comes  to  late  !— — It  k 
finifhed. 

Wonderful  event  !  Greatnefs  departs  in  glo* 
ry,  and  envy  is  filent  !  All  acknowledge  him 
to  be  the  firft  of  citizens,  and  none  feel  hurt  by 
his  fuperiority.  Soimpartial  was  he  that  none 
impeach  his  juflice  -  fo  moderate,  none  com¬ 
plain  of  his  power  ;  fo  magnanimous,  his  con¬ 
quered  enemies  applaud  his  humanity  ;  fo  phi¬ 
lanthropic,  that  neither  color,  nor  climate, 
nor  religion,  nor  politics,  could  exclude 
the  unfortunate  from  his  fuccour.  He  had 
the  habit  of  combining  fentiment  with  ac¬ 
tion  in  fuch  method  and  force,  -that  he  filed  his 
benevolence  on  communities  of  men  with  the 
fame  eafe  as  the  fudden  impulfe  of  momentary 
fenfibility  beftows  it  upon  individuals.  Unex¬ 
ampled  virtue  !  allotted  to  its  merited  reward. 
Many  founders  of  nations  have  been  left  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  pofterity  that  reputation  which  preju¬ 
dice  or  bigotry  has  denied  at  their  deaths. 
The  tomb  has  been  neceffary  to  bury  anger, 
petty  interefls  and  emulation,  which  barred  an 
equitable  judgment.  But  in  regard  to  this 
Sage,  the  gratitude  of  his  country  has  been 
co-exiftem  with  bis  exertions.  Time  has  not 
been  required  to  remove  him  from  our  view, 
in  order  to  magnify  bis  exploits  through  the 
medium  of  fame;  nor  was  it  requifite  that  we 
fhould  be  deprived  of  the  good  he  had  done 
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tis,  to  entertain  a  juft  fen  fie  of  its  importance. 
Medals  and  ftatues  have  been  decreed  him 
when  living,  and  your  tears  announce  his 
greater  triumph  in  your  hearts,  when  dead. 
Difinterefted  love  !  What  motives  have  you, 
freemen,  for  thus  offering  up  your  applaufe  ? 
He  has  now  no  fhield  to  defend  you  from  the 
invafions  of  your  enemies ;  his  head  lies  cold 
in  the  grave,  and  nocounfel  can  aTife  from  his 
lips.  His  eyes  were  clofed  by  his  own  unfhak- 
«n  hand,  and  no  frmle  can  now  beam  from  his 
countenance  to  animate  your  troops.  Ciate^ 
ful  Republicans  !  indeed  you  weep  not  From 
felfifhnefs.  Affli&ed  with  the  thought  of  the 
tdeffings  which  he  has  fhowered  upon  your- 
felves  and  your  children,  you  would  call  him, 
could  your  voice  be  heard,  from  the  clofed 
IRanfions  of  the  dead,  again  to  receive  the  tri* 
bute  of  your  affeftion.  You  weep  for  her, 
whofe  tender  participation  in  the  anxieties  of  a 
fnifjjand  relieved  bis  cares,  and  protra8ed  the 
invaluable  Hfe  which  love  itfelf  could  no  long¬ 
er  detain.  Difc.on folate  woman  !  mourn  not, 
for  the  faithful  is  gone  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  uprightnefs.  The  whole  defite  of  his 
heart,  the  whole  purfuit  of  his  labors  has 
been  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  Contrail  hi  n 
with  thofe  who  have  been  raifed  bv  the  empty, 
the  criminal  admiration  of  mankind,  to  the 
high  eft  ranks  in  the  Pantheon  of  fame.  See 
one  iriftead  of  liberating  and  protecting,  em¬ 
ployed  in  conquering  and  enflaving  a  world, 
and  weeping  that  his  guihy  talk  could  be  con. 
tinued  no  longer.  Another  retiring  frotj)  the 
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purple,  not  with  the  united  bleflings  of  all*  reli¬ 
gious  lefts,  but  the  bigoted  perfecuter  of  the 
only  rational  and  divine  religion  :  See  the 
mailer  of  fo  many  crowns,  after  yielding  them 
lip  for  a  convent,  inftead  of  interefting  him- 
«  felf  in  the  welfare  of  mankind  to  the  hour  of 
his  departure,  reiapfing  into  the  abfurdities  of 
rnonkifh  fuperfUiion  ;  .and  another,  whofe  alhes 
are  fcarcel)  cold,  fhughtering  the  armies  of  half 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  extend  the  limits  of 
an  eleftorate,  with  as  jnuch.zeal  as  our  depart¬ 
ed  hero  labored  to  extend  the  limits  of  free¬ 
dom,  civilization  and  morals.  When  fo  much 
wor  th  fteps  off  from  the  ftage  of  life,  the  weak* 
nefs  of  our  nature  is  the  only  apology  for  our 
tears.  Such  an  e^it  is  not  death,  it  is  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  juft.  ; 

Sons  of  Freedom  !  as  you  regard  the.  me  m- 
mory  of  your  afcended  Chief,  attend  to  the 
injunftiorrs  of  his  will.  Remember  that  it  was 
not  for  you  alone  be  labored.  It  was  for 
your  pofterity  alfo  •  it  was  her  the  human  race,. 
Foryou  and  for  them  he  washrfl  in  building  the 
noblefl  political  fyftem  that  adorns  the  world. 
It  is  an  experiment  to  afcertain  the  nature  of 
man  ;  whether  he  be  capable  of  freedom,  qj 
whether  he  mufl  be  led  by  the  reins  of  tyranny  ; 
whether  he  be  endowed  with  that  moderation 
and  under  (landing  which  checks  the  extreme 
indulgence  of  Iris  will  ;  and  by  allowing  io 
others  the  fame  rational  enjoyment  with  him- 
feif,  forms  the  liberty  of  the  whole  upon  the 
partial  restraint  of  each  individual  ;  or  wheth¬ 
er  he  mud  go  on  attempting  to  follow  the  die- 
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fates  of  felfifhnefs,  and  find  bis  only  reftraint 
in  a  power  which  wifi  eftabiifh  itfelf  independ¬ 
ent  of  bis  content,  and  make  him  its  flave. 
Who  of  us  can  be  foppofed  to  be  fo  loft  to 
himfelf,  fo  forgetful  of  bis  children,  and  fo  trai¬ 
torous  to  the  world,  as  to  contemplate  the  o- 
verthrow  of  this  magnificent  temple  of  wifdom  ? 
No,  my  Fellow  Towtrfmeiy,  whatever  seal  may 
fuddenly  fuggeft,  or  appreheniions  tempt  us  to 
fulpeft,  there  lives  not  a  man  among  us;  fo  de¬ 
praved,  fo  curfed  by  Heaven.  Shall  it  be  faid, 
that  the  works  of  lvis  hands  whom  we  this  day 
aim  oft  adore  ;  that  the  hope  which  he  held  out 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  fhall  be  fruftrated 
by  our  divifions  P  To  the  honor  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  not  a  man  but  anfwers,  No  :  -  All,  when 
rightly  informed*  wave  their  particular  preju¬ 
dices  in  fupport  of  the  great  pillar  of  our  na¬ 
tional  union.  It  is  our  pride  ;  it  was  ere£led 
by  our  fathers  it  is  the  ftandard  of  our  defence. 
Let  us  then,  with  a  view  of  forever  maintaining 
it,  banifh  all  animofity,  melt  down  all  parties, 
wipe  away  all  difhnbtions.  Let  us  no  longer 
defignate  men  who  have  differed  in  femiment, 
by  odious  epithets  mutually  reflected  and  mu¬ 
tually  difavowed  :>  But  if  a  common  name  be 
wanted,  let  it  be  formed  from  his  whom  we  now 
feek  to  honor,  and  let  if^br*  ufed  to  denote 
good  will  to ’one  another,  10  our  Con- 

iiitution,  fortitude  to  bur  enemies,  love  to  our 
country,  devotion  to  our  God. 

In  the  condolence  of  this  day,  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  honor  which  we  feel  by  the  pre* 
fence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  State,  It  was  not 
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unbecoming  the  dignity  of  office,  on  fuch  a* 
ocoafion,  to  fufpend  its  occupations  and  join 
the  general  forrow.  To  devote  this  portion  of 
time  to  his  memory,  who  devoted  a  long  life  t© 
our  happinefs,  is  rational  and  juft.  Within  the 
prefent  political  year,  you,  Honorable  Magif- 
trates  and  Legislators,  in  this  place  folemnized 
the  obfequics  of  the  late  excellent  Governor  of 
our  Commonwealth,  the  much  refpefted  Sum¬ 
mer.  Thus  pafs  away  the  wife,  the  virtuous* 
and  the  faithful;  by  an  irrevocable  decree,  lets 
unwelcome  to  them,  as  it  refpefts  themfelves,. 
than  grievous  tous,  Their  lives  are  long  e- 
no  ugh  for  their  own  glory,  but,  alas  l  ftill  too. 
neceflary  to  their  country’s  welfare.  The  ex¬ 
perience,  the  learning,  the  genius,  the  various, 
coincidence  of  circumftances,  which  are  necef- 
fary  to  form  that  effulgence  of  charafter,  by 
which  they  enlighten,  poliffo  and  direft  fociety, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  few.  When  luch  lamps  are 
extinguifhed,  we  are  happy  if  our  darknefs  be 
tranfient.  But  in  your  wifdom  the  people  of 
our  Commonwealth  fafely  confide  ;  nor  as 
members  of  our  united  country,  do  they  mourn 
like  thofe  who  are  without  hope  ;  for  although 
in  the  prefent  gloom  of  our  political  henuf- 
pherc,  their  late  ruling  planet  has  travelled  to 
the  mor ning  of  another  ciime,  yet  its  kindred 
luminary  riles  on  the  horizon,  brilliant,  fteady* 
and  propitious  to  dir  ft  their  courfe.  They  la¬ 
ment  that  their  beloved  Washington  fkeps 
in  death  ;  their  confolation  is,  that  his  faithful 
brother,  the  vigilant  iurvives* 
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Pronounced  ot  Boflon ,  February  8  th>  1800,  be  fort 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant -Governor*  the  Council \ 
and  the  Two  Branches  of  the  Legiflaturt 
of  Maffachufetts ,  at  their  requejh •  - 

•  i  , 

By  FISHER  AMES,  a.  m. 

It  is  natural  that  the  gratitude  of  mankind 
{hould  be  drawn  to  their  benefa&ors.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  have  fucceffively  arifen,  who  were 
no  lefs  diftingoifhed  for  the -'elevation  of  their 
virtues,  than  the  luftre  of  their  talents.  Of 
thole  however,  who  were  born, anchwho  a6ied 
through  life,  as  if  they  were  born,  rot  for  them- 
felves,  but  for  their  country  and  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race,  how  few  alas  !  are  recorded1  in  the 
long  annals  of  ages,  and  how  wide  the  intervals 
,of  time  and  fpace  that  divide  them.'  In  all  this 
dreary  length  of  way,  they  appear  like  five  or 
fix  light-houfeS‘  on  as  many  thoufand  miles  of 
coaft  :  They  gleam  upon  the  furrounding  dark- 
fiefs,  with  an  inextinguifhable  fplendor,  like 
ftars  feen  through  a  mift  >  but  they  are  feen  like 
ftars,  to  cheer,  to  guide,  and  to  fave.  Wash- 
3NGTON  is  now  added  to  that  final  I  number. 
Already  he  attracts  curioftry,  like  a  newly  dif- 
covered  ftar,  whofe  benignant  light  will  travel 
on  to  the  world’s  and  time’s  fartheft  bounds. 
Already  his  name  is  hung  up  by  hifiory  as  con- 
fpicuoufly,  as  if  it  fpaikled  in. one  of  the  con* 
ftellations  of  the  iky. 

c&  .  ill 
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By  commemorating  his  death,  v?e  are  called 
this  day  to  yield  the  homage  that  is  due  to  vir¬ 
tue  ;  to  confefs  the  common  debt  of  mankind 
as  well  as  our  own  ;  and  to  pronounce  for  pop 
terity,  now  dumb,  that  elogium,  which  they 
will  delight  to  echo  ten  ages  hence,  when  we 
are  dumb.  ‘  ; 

I  confider  myfelf  not  merely  in  the  midft  of 
the  citizens  of  this  town,  or  even  of  the  State. 
In  idea,  I  gather  round  me  the  nation.  In  the 
vaft  and  venerable  congregation  of  the  patri¬ 
ots  of  all  countries  and  of  all  enligbrened  men# 
I  would  if  I  could,  raife  my  voice,  and  fpeak 
to  mankind  in  a  ftrain  worthy  of  my  audience* 
and  as  elevated  as  my  fubjeft.  But  how  fhali 
1  exprefs  emotions,  that  are  condemned  to  be 
mute,  becaufe  they  are  unutterable  ?  I  felt,  and 
I  was  witnefs,  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  to  the  throes  of  that  grief,  that 
faddened  every  countenance.,  and  wrung  drop3 
of  agony  from  the  heart.  Sorrow  labored 
for  utterance,  but  found  none.  Every  man 
looked  round  for  the  confolation  of  other 
merits  tears.  Gracious  Heaven  f  what  confo¬ 
lation  !  each  face  was  convulfed  with  forrow 
for  the  paft  ;  every  heart  fhivered  with  difpair 
for  the  future.  The  man,  who  and  who  alone* 
united  all  hearts,  wasdead  ;  dead,  at  the  moment 
when  his  power  to  do  good  was  the  greateft, 
and  when  the  afpe£l  of  the  imminent  public 
dangers  feemed  more  than  ever  to  render  his 
aid  indifpenfable,  and  bis  lofs  irreparable  : 
irreparable  ;  for  two  W^shxnotons  coate  not 
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f  A  grief  f$  thoughtful,  fo  profound,  fo  ming- 
led  with  tenderness  and  admiration,  fo  inter- 
woven  with  our  national  fiplf-love,  fo  often  re¬ 
vived  by  being  diffufed,is  not  to  he  expreffed; 
You  have  afligned  roe  a  talk  that  is  impofiible, 
O  if  I  could  perform  it,  if  I  could  illuftratc 
his  principles  in  my  difcourfe  as  he  difplayed 
them  in  his  life,  if  I  could  paint  his  virtues  as 
he  pratlifed  them,  if  I  could  convert  the  fer* 
vid  enthufiafm  of  my  heart  into  the  talent  to 
tranfmit  his  fame,  as  it  ought  to  pafs  to  pofteri- 
ty  ;  I  fhould  be  the  fuccefsful  organ  of  your 
will,  the  roinifler  of  his  virtues,  and  may  I 
dare  to  fay,  the  humble  partaker  of  his  immor¬ 
tal  glory.  Thefe  are  ambitious,  deceiving 
hopes,  and  I  rejefil  them.  For  it  is  perhaps  aU 
mod  as  difficult,  at  once  with  judgment  and 
feeling,  to  praiTe  great  aftions,  as  to  perform 
them.  A  faviffi  and  undiftinguifliing  elogium 
is  not  praife  ;  and  to  diferiminate  fuch  exceU 
lent  qualities  as  were  chara&eriftic  and  pecul¬ 
iar  to  him,  would  be  to  raife  a  name,  as  he  raif- 
ed  it,  above  envy,  above  parallel,  perhaps,  for 
that  very  reafon,  above  emulation. 

Such  a  portraying  of  charaQer  however,  muft 
be  addrefled  to  the  underftanding,  and  there- 
tore,  even  if  it  were  well  executed,  would  feero 
to  be  rather  an  analyfis  of  moral  principles, 
than  the  recital  of  a  hero’s  exploits.  It  wc>rid 
rather  conciliate  confidence  and  efteem,  than 
kindle  enthufiafm  and  admiration.  It  would  be 
a  pifture  of  Washington,  and,  like  a  piflure, 
flat  as  the  canvas  ;  like  a  ftatue,  cold  as  the 
marble  on  which  he  is  reprefented ;  cold3  alas,, 
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as  his  corpfe  in  the  ground.  Ah,  how  unlike 
the  man  late  warm  with  living  virtues,  animal 
ted  by  the  foul  once  glowing  with  patriotic 
fires  !  He  is  gone  !  the  tomb'  hides  all,  that  the 
world  could  Icarce  contain,  and  that  orfce  wa* 
Washington,  except-  bis  glory  ;  that  is  the 
rich  inheritance  of  his  country  •  and  his  exanw 
pie  j  that  let  us  endeavor  by  delineating  to  im^ 
part  to  mankind.  Virtue  wiH  place  it°in  her 
temple,  wifdom  in  her  treafury. 

Peace  then  to  your  forrows.  T  have  done 
with  them.  Deep  as  your  grief  is,  I  aim  not  to- 
be  pathetic.  I 'defire  lefs  to  give  utterance  to 
the  feelings  of  this  age,  than  to  the  judgment  of 
the  next.  Let  us  faithfuly  reprefent  the  il!uf- 
trious  dead,  -  as  hiftory  will  paint,  as  pofterit/- 
will  behold  hi  m.» 

With  whatever  fidelity  I  might  execute  this 
tafic,  I  know  that  Tome  would  prefer  a  piQure 
drawn  to  the  imagination.  They  would  have 
our  W  ashington  reprefented  of  a  giant’s  fize, 
and  inthe  character  of  a  heroof  romance.  They 
who  love  to  wonder  better  than  to  reafoo, 
would  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  contemplation' 
of  a  great  example,  unlefs,  in  the  exhibition, 
it  fhould  be  lo  diftorted  into  prodigy,  as  to  be 
both  incredible  and  ufelefs.  Others,  I  hope 
but  few*  who  think*  meanly  of  human  nature, 
w;~  deem  it*  incredible,  that  even  Washing¬ 
ton  fhould  think  with  as  much  dignity  and  el¬ 
evation,  as  he- afted  ;  and  they  will  grovel  in 
vain  in  the  fearch  for  mean  and  felfifh  motives, 
that  could  incite  and  fuftain  him  to  devote  his 
life  to  his  country,. 


Washington's  tit  e* 


Do  not  thefe  fuggeftions  found  in  your  ears 
like  a  profanation  of  virtue  ?  And,  while  I  pro¬ 
nounce  them*  do  you  not  feel  a  thrill  of  indig¬ 
nation  at  your  hearts  ?  Forbear.  Time  never 
fails  to  bring  every  exalted  reputation  to  a 
ftrifl  fcrutiny  :  The  world  in  paffing  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  is  never  to  be  reverfed,  will  deny  all 
partiality,  even  to  the  name  of  Washington. 
Let  it  be  denied  ;  for  its  juflice  will  confer  glo- 

*Y- 

Such  a  life  as  Washington’s  cannot  derive 
honor  from  the  circumftances  of  birib  and  ed¬ 
ucation,  though  it  throws  back  a  !  u  Cl  re  ti;on 
both.  With  an  inquifitive  mind,  that  always 
profited  by  the  lights  of  others,  end  was  un¬ 
clouded  by  paflions  of  is  own,  he  acquired  a 
maturity  of  judgment,  rare  in  age,  unparalleled 
in  youth.  Perhaps  no  young  man  had  (o  early 
laid  up  a  life’s  flock  of  materials  for  (olid  re- 
fleflion,  or  fettled-  To  for  hi  the  principles  and 
habits  of  his  condutl.  Grey  experience  lifleiw 
ed  to  his  counfels  with  refpefl,  and  at  a  rime 
when  youth  is  almoft  privileged  to  be  rafh,  Vir¬ 
ginia  committed  the  fafety  of  her  frontier,  and 
ultimately  the  fafety  of  America,  not  merely  ?.o 
his  valor,  for  that  would  be  fcarcely  praife  y 
but  to  his  prudence. 

It  is  not  in  Indian  wars  that  heroes  are  cele¬ 
brated  ;  but  it  is  there  they  are  formed.  Na 
enemy  can  be  more  formidable,  by  the  crab  of 
hisambufhes,  the  hidden  nefs*  of  his  onfet.oi  the 
ferocity  of  his  vengeance.  The  foul  of  W  asic- 
Ington  was  thus  exercifed  to  danger ;  and  on 
the  firfl  trial*  as, on  every  other,  it  aj*peare«4? 
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6rm  in  adverfity,  cool  in  aftion,  undaunted, 
felf  pc  (Ft' fled.  His  fpirit  and  ft  ill  more  his  pru. 
dence,  on  the  occafion  of  Braddock’s  defeat* 
diffufed  his  name  throughout  America,  and  a- 
crofs  the  Atlantic.-  Even  then  hrs  country  view¬ 
ed  him  with  complacency*  as  her  moft  hopeful 
fon. 

At  the  peace  of  1763,  Great- Britain,  in  con- 
fequenceof  her  vittoiies,  flood  in  a  pofition  to 
prefcribe  her  own  terms.  She  chofe,  perhaps, 
better  i or  us  than  for  herfelf :  for  by  expelling 
the  French  (10m  Canada,  we  no  longer  feared 
hoflfle  neighbors  ;  and  we  foon  found  j«a 
caufe  tobe  afraid  of  our  proteQors.  We  dif- 
eerned  even  then  a  truth,  which  the  condu£t  of 
France  has  fince  lo  flrongly  confirmed,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  the  gratitude  of  weak 
(fates  can  give,  that  will  fatisfy  ftrong  allies  for 
their  aid,  but  authority.  Nations  that  want 
protestors,  will  have  matters.  Our  fettlements 
no  longer  checked  by  enemies  on  the  frontier, 
rapidly  increased  ;  and  it  was  difeovered,  that 
America  was  growing  -  to  a  frze  that  could  de¬ 
fend  i  tfe  If.-  4 

In  this  perhaps,  unforefeen,  but  at  length  ob^ 
vious  ft  ate  of  things,  the  Smith  Government  - 
conceived  a  jcalouly  of  the  Colonies,  of  which*, 
and  of  their  intended  rocafures  of •  precaution* 
they  made  no  fee  ret. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  their  Tore  fight  of  the 
evil  aggravated  us  lymptoms,  and  accelerated 
irs  progress.  The  colon; {is  petceived  that  they 
could  not  be  governed,  as  before,  by  affe£lion; 
refolded  uiat  they  would ‘not  be  governed* 
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by  Force.  Nobly  refolved  f  for  had  we  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Biitifh  claims  of  right,  we  fhould 
have  had,  if  any,  lefs  than  our  ancient  liberty  ; 
and  held  what  might  have  been  left  by  a  worfe 
tenure. 


Our  nation,  like  its  great  leader,  had  only  to 
take  counfel  from  itscourage.  When  Wash¬ 
ington  heard  the  voice  of  his  country  fn  dif- 
trefs,  his  obedience  was  prompt  ;  and  though 
his  factifices  were  great,  they  coft  him  no  effort., 
Neither  the  objefl  nor  the  limits  of  my  plan, 
permit  me  to  dilate  on  the  military  events  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  Our  hiflory  is  but  a 
tranfcript  of  his  claims  on  our  gratitude.  Gar 
hearts  bear  teftimony,  that  they  are  claims  not 
to  be  fadsfied.  When  overmatched  by  num¬ 
bers  ;  a  fugitive,  with  a  little  band  of  faithful 
foldiers;  the  States  as  much  exhaufted  as  dif- 
mayeds  he  explored  his  own  undaunted  heart, 
and  found  there  refourcesto  retrieve  our  affairs. 
We  have  feen  him  difplay  as  much  valor  as 
gives  fame  to  heroes,  and  as  con fum mate  pru¬ 
dence  as  infures  fuccefs  to  valor ;  fearlefs  off 
dangers  that  were  perfonal  to  him;  hefnating 
and  cautious,  when  they  affetted  his  country  ; 
preferring  famerbefore  fafety  or  repofe  ;  and  du¬ 
ty,  before  fame. 


Rome  did  not  owe  more  to  Fablus,  than 
America  to  Washington.  Our  nation  Shares 
with  him  the  fiug  ilar  glory  of  having  conduced 

a  civil  war  with  rmidnefs,  and  ^revolution,  with 
order. 


I  ne  e/ent  of  thaf  war  feemed  to  crown  the 
felicity  and  glory  both  of  America,  and  it* 
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Chief.  Until  that  conteft,  a  great  part  of  tl \t 
civilized  world  had  been  furprifingly  ignorant 
of  the  force  and  chara&er,  and  almoft  of  the 
exiftence,  of  the  Britifh  Colonies.  They  had 
not  retained  what  they  knew,  nor  felt  curiofity 
to  know  the  date  of  thirteen  wretched  fettle- 
nrents,  which  vafl  woods  inclofed,  and  ftill  vaft- 
cr  woods  divided  from  each  other.  They  did 
not  view  the  colonifts  fo  much  a  people,  as  a 
race  of  fugitives,  whom  want,  and  folitude, 
and  intermixture  with  the  favages,  had 
made  barbarians.  Great-Brifain,  they  faw, 
was  elate  with  her  viftories  :  Europe  flood  in 
awe  of  her  power  :  Her  arms  made  the  thronds 
of  the  moft  powerful  unfteady,  and  difturbed 
the  tranquility  of  their  States,  with  an  agitat’oii 
more  extenfive  than  an  earthquake.  As  the  gi¬ 
ant  Enceladus  is  fabled  to  lie  under  Etna,  and 
to  {hake  the  mountain  when  he  turns  hris  limbs, 
her  hofldity  was  fell  to  the  extremities  of  the 
world.  It  rear  he  d  to  both  the  Indies  ;  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  it  obflrufled  the  commerce  in 
(laves  ;  the  whales,  finding,  in  time  of  war,  a 
refpite  from  their  purfuers,  could  venture  to 
fport  between  the  tropics,  and  did  not  flee,  as 
in  peace,  to  hide  beneath  the  ice-fields  of  the 
polar  circle. 

At  this  time,,  while  Great-Bntain  wielded  a 
force  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Reman  empire 
under  Trajan,  fuddenly,  aft  oni  fired  Europe  be¬ 
held  a  feeble  people,  till  then  unknown,  Hand 
forth,  and  defy  this  giant  to  the  combat.  It  was 
fo  unequal,  all  expected  it  would  be  fhort.  The 
events  oi  that  war  were  fo  many  miracles,  that 
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attraQed,  as  much  perhaps  as  any  war  ever  did, 
the  wonder  of  mankind.  Our  final  fuccefs  ex¬ 
alted  their  admiration  to  its  higheft  point :  They 
allowed  to  Washington  all  that  is  due  to  tranf- 
cendent  virtue,  and  to  the  Americans  more 
than  is  due  to  human  nature.  They  confidered 
us  as  a  race  of  Washingtons,  and  admitted 
that  nature  in  America  was  fruitful  only  in  pro¬ 
digies.  1  heir  books  and  their  travellers,  exag¬ 
gerating  and  diftorting  all  their  reprefentations, 
alii  (led  to  eltablifh  the  opinion,  that  this  is  a  new 
world,  with  a  new  order  of  men  and' things  a- 
dapted  to  it ;  that  here  we  pra&ife  induftry,  a- 
midft  the  abundance  that  requires  none  ;  that 
we  have  morals  fo  refined,  that  we  do  not  need 
laws  ;  and  though  we  have  them,  yet  we  ou^ht 
to  confider  their  execution  as  an  infultand  a 
wrong  j  that  we  have  virtue  without  weakneffes, 
lentiment  without  paffions,  and  liberty  without 
faftions.  The  fie  illufions,  in  fpite  of  their  ab¬ 
surdity,  and,  perhaps,  becaufe  they  are  abfurd 
enough  to  have  dominion  over  the  imagination 
only,  have  been  received  by  many  of  the  male- 
‘Con tents  againft  the  governments  of  Europe, 
and  induced  them  to  emigrate.  Such  illufions 
are  too  foothing  to  vanity,  to  be  entirely  check- 
ed  in  their  currency  among  Americans. 

I  hey  have  been  pernicious,  as  they  cherilh 
alfe  ideas  of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  duty  of 
rulers.  They  have  led  the  citizens  to  look  for 
liberty  where  u  is  not ;  and  to  confider  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  its  caftle,  as  its  prifon. 

Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  world  followed  him.  He 
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left  his*countrymen  to  their  fimplicity  and  their 
paffions,  and  their  glory  foon  .departed.  Eu¬ 
rope  began  to  be  undeceived,  and  it  Teemed 
for  a  time,  as  if  by  the  acquiStion  of  independ¬ 
ence,  our  citizens  were  disappointed.  The 
Confederation  was  then  the  only  compact  made 
“  to  forma  .perfect  union  of  the  States,  to  eftab- 
lifh  juftice,  4o  infure  the  tranquility,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  Security,  of  the  nation  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  union  was  a  name  that  Hill  command¬ 
ed  reverence,  though  not  obedience.  The  fyf- 
tem  called  juftice  was,  in  fome  of  the  States, 
iniquity  reduced  to  elementary  principles;  and 
the  public  tranquility  was  fuch  a  portentous 
calm,  as  rings  in  deep  caverns  before  the  ex- 
plofion  of  an  earthquake.  Mod  of  the  States 
then  were  in  fa£t,  though  not  in  form;,  unbalanc¬ 
ed  democracies.  Reafon^it  is  true,  (poke  au¬ 
dibly  in  their  conftitutions  ;  pailion  and  preju¬ 
dice  louder  in  their -laws.  It  is  to  the  honor 
of  Maffachuieits,  that  it  is  chargeable  with  little 
.deviation  from  principles.  -Its  adherence  to 
them  was  one  of  the  caules  of  a  dangerous  re¬ 
bellion.  It  was  Scarcely  poffible  that  fuch  gov¬ 
ernments  fhould  not  be  agitated  by  parties,  and 
that  prevailing  parties  fhould  not  ?be  vindictive 
and  unjufl.  Accordingly,  in  fome  of  the  States^ 
Creditors  were  treated  as  outlaws  ;  bankrupts 
were  armed  with  legal  authority  to  be  persecu¬ 
tors  ;  and,  by  the  fhoclc  of  all  confidence  and 
faith.  Society  was  fliaken  to  its  foundations. 
Liberty  we  had  ;  but  we  dreaded  its  abufe  ai< 
mofl  as  much  as  its  fofe ;  and  the  wife,  who  de¬ 
plored  the  one,  clearly  forefaw  the  other. 
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The  States  were  alfo  becoming  formidable  to 
each  other.  Tribute,  under  the  name  of  im¬ 
port,  was  for  years  levied  by  fome  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  States  upon  their  neighbors.  Meafures 
of  retaliation  were  reforted  to,  and  mutual  re¬ 
criminations  had  begun  to  whet  the  refentments, 
whofe  never  failing  progrefs  among  dates  is 
mere  injuftice,  vengeance,  and  war. 

The  peace  of  America  hung  by  a  thread,  and 
faftions  were  already  {happening  their  weapons 
to  cut  it.  The  projeft  of  three  feparate  em¬ 
pires  in  America  was  beginning  to  be  broached, 
and  the  progrefs  of  iicentioufnefs  would  have 
foon  rendered  her  citizens  unfit  for  liberty  in 
either  of  them*-  An  age  of  blood  and  mi/ery 
would  have  punifhed  our  difunion  But  thefe 
were  not  the  confiderations  to  deter  ambition? 
from  its  purpofe,  while  there  were  fo  many  cir- 
cumftancesin  our  political  fituation  to  favor  it. 

At  this  awful  crifis,  which  all  the  wife  fomuch 
dreaded  at  the  time,  yet  which  appears,  on  a  re¬ 
tro  fpe  61,  fo  much  more  dreadful  than  their  fears; 
ibme  man  was  wanting*  who  pofTefTed  a  com¬ 
manding  power  over  the  popular  paffions,  but 
over  whom  thofe  partions  had  no  power.— 
T h  at  man  was  W  a  shin  gt  o  n  . 

His  name,  at  the  head  of  fucb  a  lirt*  of  wor¬ 
thies  as  would  rcfJe6l  honor  on  any  country,  had 
its  proper  weight  with  all  the  enlightened,  and 
with  almoft  all  the  well-difpofed  among  the  lefs 
informed  citizens,  and,  bleffed  be  God!  the 
Gonftitution  was  adopted.  Yes,  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  America  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  it  was  adopted,  in  fpite  of  the  obfiacles, 
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which,  in  any  other  country,  and  perhaps  in  any 
other  age  of  this,  would  have  been  rnfurmount- 
abie  ;  in  fpite  of  the  doubts  and  fears,  which 
well  meaning  prejudice  creates  for  itfelf,  and 
which  party  io  artfully  inflames  into  ftubborn- 
nefs ;  in  fpite  of  the  vice,  which  it  has  fubjefb- 
ed  to  reftraint,  and  which  is  therefoie  its  imT 
mortal  and  implacable  foe  ;  in  fpite, of  the  oli¬ 
garchies  in  fome  of  the  States,  from  whom  it 
fnatched  dominion  ;  it  was  adopted,  and  our 
country  enjoys  one  more  invaluable  chance  for 
its  union,  and  happinefs  :  Invaluable!  if  the 
retrofpeft  of  the  dangers  we  have  efcaped,  fliall 
fufficiently  inculcate  the  principles  we  have  fo 
tardily  eftablifhed.  Perhaps  multitudes  are  not 
to  be  taught  by  their  fears  only,  without  fufFer* 
ing  much  to  deepen  the  impreffion  ;  for  expe¬ 
rience  brandifhes  in  her  fehool  a  whip  of  fcor- 
pions,  and  teaches  nations  her  fummary  leflons 
of  wifdom  by  the  fears  and  wounds  of  their  ad- 
verfity. 

The  amendments  which  have  been  proje&ed 
in  fome  of  the  States  ftiew,  that  in  them  at  leaft* 
thefe  leffons  are  not  well  remembered.  In  a 
confederacy  of  States,,  fome  powerful,  others 
weak,  the  weaknefs  of  the  federal  union  will, 
fooner  or  later,  encourage,  and  will  not  reftrain, 
the  ambition  and  injuitice  of  the  members. 
The  weak  can  no  otherwife  be  firong  or  fare,, 
but  in  the  energy  of  the  national  government. 
It  is  this  defeft, — which  the  blind  jealoufy  of 
the  weak  States  not  unfrequently  contributes  to 
prolong, — that  has  proved  fatal  to  all  the  con?* 
federations  that  ever  exifted. 
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Although  it  was  impoffible  that  fuch  merit  as 
Washington's  fhould  not  produce  envy,  it 
was  fcarcely  poffible  that,  with  fuch  a  trans¬ 
cendent  reputation,  he  fhould  have  rivals.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  was  unanimously  chofen  Prefident 
of  the  United  States^ 

As  a  general  and  a  patriot,  the  meafure  of  his* 
glory  was  already  full;  there  was  no  fame  left 
for  him  to  excel  but  his  own  ;  and  even  that 
tafk,  the  mightieff  of  all  his  labors*  his*  civil 
magifiracy  has  accompli  (bed; 

No  foonerdiduhe  new  government  begin  its* 
ffufpicious  courfe,  than  order  Teemed  to  rife  out 
of  confufton.  The  governments  of  Europe 
had  feen  the  old  Confederation  finking*  fqualid 
and  pale,  into  the  tomb,  when  they  beheld  the 
new  American  Republic  rife  fuddenly  from  the 
ground,  and5  throwing  off  its  grave  clothes,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  ftature  and  proportion  of  a  young 
giant,  refreilied  with  fleep.  Commerce  and  in- 
Guitry  awoke,  and  were  cheerful  at  their  la* 
bors;  for  credit  and  confidence  awoke  with 
them.  Every  where  was^  the  appearance  of 
profperity ;  and  the  only  fear  was,  that  its  pro¬ 
gress  was  too  rapid,  to  con  fid  with  the  purity 
and  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners.  The  cares 
and  labors  of  the  Prefident  were  ineeffant :  His 
exhortations,  example,  and  authority,  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  excite  zeal  and  activity  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  fervice  :  Able  officers  were  fele&ed,  only 
for  their  merits;  and  fome  of  them  remarkablv 

d  * 

diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  fuccefsful 
management  of  the  public  bufinefs.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  adminiftered  with  fuch  integrity,  with* 
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out  myftery,  and  in  foprofperous  a  courfe,  that 
it  feemed  to  be  wholly  employed  in  aft s  of  be¬ 
neficence.  Though  it  has  made  many  thoufand 
maleconients,  it  has-  never,  by  its  rigor  or  in- 
juftice,  made  one  man  wretched. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  ;  and  did 
it  not  feem  perfectly  to  enfure  uninterrupted 
harmony  to  the  citizens  f  Did  they  not,  in  re- 
fpeft  to  their  government  and  its  adminiftration, 
poflefs  their  whole  heart’s  defire  ?  They  had 
feen  and  fuffered  long  the  want  of  an  efficient 
conftitution  :  They  had  freely  ratified  it :  They 
faw  Washington,  their  tried  friend,  the  father 
of  his  country,  inverted  with  its  powers.  They 
knew  that  he  could  not  exceed  or  betray  them, 
without  forfeiting  his  own  reputation.  Cipnfid- 
er,  for  a  moment,  what  a  reputation  it  was  : 
Such  as  no  man  ever  before  poffefled  by  fo  clear 
a  title,  and  in  fo  high  a  degree.  His  fame  feem¬ 
ed  in  its  purity  to  exceed  even  its  brightnefs*. 
Offtce  took  honor  from  his  acceptance,  but  con¬ 
ferred  none.  Ambition  flood  awed  and  dark¬ 
ened  by  his  fhadow.  For  where,  through  the 
wide  earth,  was  the  man  fo  vain  as  to  difpute 
precedence  with  him  ;  or  what  were  the  honors 
that  could  make  the  pofiefTor  Washington’s 
fuperior.  Refined  and  complex  as  the  ideas  of 
virtue  are,  even  the  grofs  could  difcern  in  his 
life  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  her  rewards.  Man¬ 
kind  perceived  fome  change  in  their  ideas  of 
greatnefs  :  The  fplendor  of  power,  and  even 
of  the  name  of  conqueror,  had  grown  dim  in 
their  eyes.  They  did  not  know  that  Washing¬ 
ton  could  augment  his  fame  ;  but  they  knew 
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and  felt,  that  the  world’s  wealth,  and  its  empire 
too, would  be  a  bribe  far  beneath  his  acceptance. 

This  is  not  exaggeration  :  Never  was  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  man  and  a  chief  magi  ft  rate  more 
widely  diffufed,  or  more  folidly  eftablifhed. 

If  it  had  been  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we 
fhould  enjoy  liberty,  without  the  agitations  of 
party,  the  United  States  had  a  right,  under  thefe 
circumftances  to  expe&  it  ;  but  it  was  impoffi- 
ble.  Where  there  is  no  liberty*  they  may  be 
exempt  from  party.  It  will  feern  ftrange,  but 
it  fcarcely  admits  a  doubt,  that  there  are  fewer 
malecontents  in  Turkey,  than  in  any  free  ftate 
in  the  world.  Where  the  people  have  no  pow¬ 
er,  they  enter  into  no  contefts,  and  are  not  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  how  they  (hall  ufe  it.  The  fpirifc 
of  difcontent  becomes  torpid  for  want  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  fighs  kfelf  to  reft.  The  people 
fieep  foundly  in  their  chains,  and  do  not  even 
dream  of  their  weight.  They  lofe  their  turbu¬ 
lence  with  their  energy,  and  become  as  trasffta- 
ble  as  any  other  animals  :  A  ftafce  of  degrada¬ 
tion,  in  which  they  extort  our  fcorn,  and  engage 
eur  pity,  for  the  niifeny  they  do  not  feel.  Yet 
that  heart  is  a  bafe  one.  and  fk  only  fbr  a  flave's 
bofom,  that  would  not  bleed  freely,  rather  than 
fubmit  to  fuch  a  condition  ;  for  liberty  with  all 
its  parties  and  agitations  is  more  defirable  than 
flavery.  Who  would  not  prefer  the  republics 
of  ancient  Greece,  where  liberty  once  fubfifled 
in  its  excefs,  its  delirium,  terrible  in  its  charms, 
and  gliftening  to  the  iaft  with  the  blaze  of  the 
very  fire  that  confirmed  it  ? 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  ought,  but  I'am  furcr 
that  I  do,  prefer  thofe  republics  to  the  dozing- 
flavery  of  the  modern  Greece,  where  the  de¬ 
graded  wretches  have  fbflfered  Scorn  till  they- 
merit  it,  where  they  tread  on  elaffic  ground,  on 
the  afhes  of  heroes  and  patriots,  unconfcious  of 
their  anceftry,  ignorantofi  the  nature,  and  ai- 
moft  of  the  name  of  liberty,  anu  infenfible  even 
to  the  paflion  forrit*.  Who,  on  this  contraft; 
can  forbear  to  fay,  it  is  the  modern  Greece  that" 
lies  buried^  that  deeps  forgotten  in  the  caves* 
of  Turkifh,  darknefs  ?  It  is  the  ancient  Greece 
that  lives  in  remembrance,  that  is  ftill  bright 
with  glory,  dill  frefh  in  immortal  youth.  They- 
are  unworthy  oFliberty,  who  entertain  a  lefs  ex¬ 
alted  idea  of  its  excellence.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  thofe  who  profefs  to  be  its  moft  paffion- 
a-te  admirers  have,  generally,  the  leafTcompre- 
henlion  of  its  hazards  and  impediments  :<  They 
expefl  that  an  enthuftaftic  admiration  of  its  na¬ 
ture  will  reconcile  the  multitude  to  the  irkfome- 
nefs  of  its  reftraints.  Delufive  expe8ation  P 
Washington  was  not  thus*ieluded.  W e  have 
his  Solemn  warning  againft  the  often  fatal  pro- 
penfities  oP liberty .  He  had  refle&ed,  lhatmen 
are  often  falfe  to  their  country  and  their  honor, 
falfe  to  duty  and  even  to  their  intereft  ;  but 
multitudes  of  men  are  never  long  falfe  or  deaf 
to  their  paffions  ;  thefe  will  find  obftacles  in  the 
laws,  affociates  in  party.  The  fellowfhips  thus 
formed  are  more  intimate,  and*  impale  com¬ 
mands  more  imperious,  than  thofe  of  fociety. 

Thus  party  forms  a.  date  within  the  ftate,  and 
is  animated  by  a  rivalfhip,  fear,  and  hatred,  of 
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jits  fuperior.  When  this  happens,  the  merits  of 
the  government  wiff  become  frefh  provocations 
and  offences ;  for  they  are  the  merits  of  an  en¬ 
emy.  No  wonder  then,  that  as  foon  as  party 
found  the  virtue  and  glory  of  Washington 
were  obftacles,  the  attempt  was  made,  by  calum¬ 
ny,  to  furmount  them  both.  For  this,  the  great- 
eft  of  all  his  trials,  we  know  that  he  was  prepar¬ 
ed.  He  knew  that  the  government  muft  poffefs 
fufficient  ftrengtb  from  within  or  without,  or  fall 
a  vi&im  to  fa&ion.  This  interior  ftrengfh  was 
plainly  inadequate  to  its  defence,  unlefs  it  coulcb 
be  reinforced  from  without  by  the  zeal  and  pat- 
riotifm  of  the  citizens ;  and  this  letter  refource 
was  certainly  as  acceffible  to  Prefident  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  to  any  chief  magiftrate  that  ever  liv¬ 
ed.  The  life  of  the  federal  government,  he 
confidered,  was  the  breath  of  the  people’s  nof- 
trils  :  Whenever  they  fhould  happen  to  be  fo 
infatuated  or  inflamed  as  to  abandon  its  defence*, 
its  end  muft  be  as  fpeedy,  and  might  be  as  tra¬ 
gical,  as  a  conftitution  for  France. 

#  While  the  Prefident  was  thus  adminiftering: 
the.  government,  in  fo  wife  and  juft  a  manner*, 
as  to  engage  the  great  majority  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  virtuous  citizens  to  co-operate  with 
him  for  its  fupport,  and  while  he  indulged  the 
hope  that  time  and  habit  were  confirming  them 

*  The  Government  of  Maflachufetts  has  maniftfteJ  more  than 
.  once,  and  fo  lately  as  the  laft  year,  a  wife  difcernment  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  tendency  of  certain  usurping  claims  by, Slates,  and  of  changes 
propofed  to  aholiih,  under  the  name  of  amending',  the  Conftitution. 

The  example  has  had  its  proper  weight  to  produce,  in  other  States, 
a  like  zealous  and  prompt  fupport  of  the  national  Government. 

Long  may  inch  patriotic  zeal  continue,  and  ever  may  its  eSbits  ©In 
Sain  a  Ukle  fv&ceis  l 
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attachment,  the  French  revolution  had  reache cF 
that  point  in  its  progrefs,  when  its  terrible  prin¬ 
ciples  begat*  to  agitate  all  civilized  nations.  I 
will  not,  on  this  occafion,  detain  you  to  exprefsy 
though  my  thoughts  teem  with-it,  my  deep  ab¬ 
horrence  of  that  revolution  \  its  defpotifm,  by- 
the  mob  or>the  military,  from  the  firft,  and  its- 
hypocrify  of  morals  to  the  laft*  Scenes  have*, 
paffed  there  which  exceed-  description,  and- 
which,  for  other  reafons,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
defcribe  ;  for  it  would  not  be  poffible,  even  at- 
tnis  diftance  of  time,  and  with  the  fea  between 
us  and  France,  to  go  through  with  the  recital  of 
them,  without  perceiving,horror  gather,  like  a? 
froft,  about  the  heart,  and  aimoft- (top  its  pulfe* 
That  revolution,  has  been  confiant  in  nothing 
but  its  viciffitudes,  and  its  promifes always  de- 
lufive,  but  always  renewed,  to  eftablifh  philofo- 
phy  by  crimes,  anddiherty  by  the  fword.  The 
people  of  France,  if  they  are  not  like  the  mod¬ 
ern  Greeks,  find  their  cap  of  liberty-  is  a  fol- 
dier’s  helmet  ;  and,  with  all  their  imitation  of 
diQators  and  confuls,  their  exafteft  fimilitude  to 
thefe  Roman  ornaments,-  is  in  their  chains.-- 
The  nations,of  Europe  perceive  another  refem- 
blance,  in  their  all  conquering,  ambition.- 

But  jt  is  only  the  influence  of  that  event  on< 
America,  and  on  the  meafures  of  the  Prefidenf,. 
that  belongs  to  m/Tubjeft'  It  would  be  in¬ 
grateful  ly  wrong  to  his  chara&er,  to  be  filent  in* 
refpeft  to  a  part  of  it,  which  has  the  mod  fig- 
nally  illudrated  his  virtues, 

1  he  genuine  character  of  that-  revolution  \y 
ao Seven  yet  fo  well  under  Rood  as  the  di&ates. 
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of  felf-prefervation  require  it  fhould  be.  The 
chief  duty  and  care  of  all  governments  is  to 
proteft  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  tran- 
.quility  of  fociety.  The  leaders  of  the  French 
revolution,  from  the  beginning,  excited  the 
<poor  againft  the  rich  ;  this  has  made  the  rich 
poor,  butdt  will  never  make  the  poor  rich.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  ufed  only  as  blind  in¬ 
struments  to  make  thofe  leaders  matters.  firft:  df 
the  adverfe  party,  and  then  of  the  State.  Thus 
the  powers  of  the  State  were  turned  round  in¬ 
to  a  direction  exaftly  contrary  to  the  proper 
one,  not  to  preferve  tranquility  andreftrain  vi¬ 
olence,  but  to  excite  violence  by  the  lure  df 
.ipower,  and  plunder,  and  vengeance.  Thus  all 
France  has  been,  and  ftill  is*  as  much  the  prize 
g(  the  ruling  party  as  a  capturedlhip,  and  if  any 
-right  or  pofTeflson  has  efcaped  confifcation? 
there  is  none  that  has  not  been  liable  to  it. 

Thus  it  clearly  appears  that,  in  its  origin,  its 
character,  and  its  means,  the  government  df 
that  country  is  revolutionary  ;  that  is,  not  only 
different  from,  but  direftly  contrary -to,  every 
regular  and  well-ordered  fociety.  it  is  a  dan- 
£ger,  Similar  indts  kind,  and-at  leaf!  equal  in  de¬ 
gree,  to  that  with  which  ancient  Rome  menaced 
her  enemies.  The  allies  of  Rome  were  (laves  ; 
and  it.coft  fame  hundred  years’  efforts  of  her 
policy  and  arms, to  make  her  enemies  her  allies. 
Nations,  at  this  day,  can  truft  no  better  to  trea¬ 
ties  ;  they  cannot  even  truft;  to  arms,  urdefa 
they  are  ufed  with  a  fpirk  and  perfeverancc 
becoming  the  magnitude  of  their  danger.  For 
the  French  revolution  has  been*  from  the  firft, 
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hoftile  to  all  right  and  juftice,  to  ail  peace  and 
order  in  fociety  ;  and,  therefore,  its  very  exif- 
tence  has  been  a  ftate  of  warfare  againft  the  ci¬ 
vilized  world,  and  moft  of  all  againft  free  and 
orderly  republics.  For  fuch  are  never  without 
^10™,  ready  to  be  the  allies  of  France,  and  to 
aid  her  in  the  work  of  deftruaion.  According¬ 
ly,  fcarcely  any  but  republics  have  they  fub- 
verted.  Such  governments,  by  ftewing  in 
practice  what  republican  liberty  h,  detea  French 
iimpofture,  and  fhew  what  their  pretexts  are  not. 

To  fubvert  them,  therefore,  they  had,  be- 
udes  the  facility  that  faaion  affords,  the  double 
excitement  of  removing  a  reproach,  and  corr- 
verting  their  greateft  obftacles  into  their  moft 
♦efficient  auxiliaries. 

Who  then,  on  careful  refleaion,  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  that  the  French  and  their  partizans  in- 
ftantly  conceived  the  defire,  and  made  the  moll, 
-powerful  attempts,  to  revolutionize  the  Ameri-" 
•can  government  ?  But  it  will  hereafter  feem 
ftrange  that  their  excefles  ffiould  be  excufed, 
as  the  effefts  of  a  ftruggle  for  liberty,  and  that 
•fo  many  of  our  citizens  ffiould  be  flattered, 
•while  they  were  infulted,  with  the  idea,  that  our 
example  was  copied,  and  our  principles  purfu- 
ed.  Nothing  was  ever  more  falfe,  or  more  faf- 
cinating.  "Our  liberty  depends  on  our  educa¬ 
tion,  our  laws,  and  habits,  to  which  even  preju¬ 
dices  yield  ;  on  the  difperfion  of  our  people  on 
farms,  and  on  the  almoft  equal  diffufion  of  pro¬ 
perty;  it  is  founded  on  morals  and  religion, 
whofe  authority  reigns  in  the  heart,  and  on  the 
influence  all  tbcfe  produce  on  public  opinion 
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before  that  opinion  governs  rulers.  Here  lib¬ 
erty  is  reflraint,  there  it  is  violence  ;  here  it  is 
mild  and  cheering,  like  the  morning  fun  of  our 
fummer,  brightening  ths  hills,  and  making  the 
vallies  green  ;  there  it  is  like  the  fun,  when  his 
rays  dart  peftilence  on  the  fands  of  Africa.  A- 
merican  liberty  calms  and  reftrains  the  licen¬ 
tious  paffions,  Hke  an  angel  that  fays  to  the 
winds  and  troubled  feas  ;  be  ftill.  But  how 
has  French  licentioufnefs  appeared  to  the 
wretched  citizens  of  Switzerland  and  Venice  ? 
Do  not  their  haunted  imaginations,  even  when 
they  wake,  reprefent  her  as  a  monfter,  with 
eyes  that  flafh  wild  fire,  hands  that  hurl  thun¬ 
der-bolts,  a  voice  that  {hakes  the  foundation  of 
the  hills  ?  She  (lands,  and  her  ambition  mea-< 
lures  the  earth  ;  file  (peaks,  and  an  epidemic 
fury  feizes  the  nations. 

Experience  is  loft  upon  us,  if  we  deny,  that 
it  had  feized  a  large  part  of  the  American  Na¬ 
tion.  It  is  as  fober,  and  intelligent,  as  free,  and 
as  worthy  to  be  free,  as  any  in  the  world  ;  yet, 
like  all  other  people,  we  have  paffions  and  pre¬ 
judices,  and  they  had  received  a  violent  impulfe, 
which,  for  a  time,  miffed  us. 

Jaeobim fm  had  become  here,  as  in  France, 
rather  a  fe£t  than  a  party  ;  infpiring  a  fanaticism 
that  was  equally  intolerant  and  contagious. 
The  delufion  was  general  enough  to  be  thought 
the  voice  of  the  people,  therefore  claiming  au¬ 
thority  without  proof;  and  jealous  enough  to 
cxaCi  acquiescence  without  a  murmur  of  con- 
tradition.  Some  progrels  was  made  in  train¬ 
ing  multitudes  to  be  vindictive  and  ferocious. 
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To  them  nothing  feemed  amiable,  but  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  juftice  of  Paris  ;  nothing  terrible,  but 
the  government  and  juftice  of  America.  The 
very  name  of  Patriots  was  claimed  and  applied 
in  proportion  as  the  citizens  had  alienated  their 
hearts  from  America,  and  transferred  their  af- 
feftions  to  their  foreign  corrupter.  Party  dif- 
cerned  its  intimate  connexion  of  intereft  with 
France,  and  confummated  its  profligacy  by 
yielding  to  foreign  influence. 

The  views  of  ;thefe  allies  required  that  this 
country  fhould  engage  in  war  with  Grea  t-Britain. 
Nothing  lefs  would  give  to  France  all  the  means 
of  annoying  this  dreaded  rival  :  Nothing  lefs 
w  o  u  1  d  e  n  fu  re  the  fu  bj  e  6tio  n  o  f  A  me  r  i  c  a,  a  s  a  fa  te  1  - 
life  to  the  ambition  of  F ranee  :  Nothing  elfe  could 
make  a  revolution  here  perfeBly  inevitable. 

For  this  end,  the  minds  of  the  citizens  we^re 
artfully  inflamed,  and  the  moment  was  watched, 
and  impatiently  waited  for, when  their  long  heated 
pa  (lions  fhould  be  in  fufion,  to  pour  them  forth, 
like  the  lava  of  a  volcano,  to  blacken  and  con- 
fume  the  peace  and  government  of  our  country. 

The  (y  Hematic  operations  of  a  fa  61-ion  under 
foreign  influence  had  begun  to  appear,  and 
were  fucceflively  purfued,  in  a  manner  too 
deeply  alarming  to  be  loon  forgotten.  .  Who  of. 
us  does  not  remember  this  word  of  e  vils  in  this 
word  of  ways  ?  Shame  would  forget,  if  it  could, 
that,  in  one  of  the  States,  amendments  were 
propofed  to  break  down  the  Federal  Senate, 
which,  as  in  the  State  Governments,  is  a  great 
bulwark  of  the  public  order.  To  break  down 
another,  an  extravagant  judiciary  power  was 
claimed  for  States.  In  another  State,  a  rebel- 
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Hon  was  fomented  by  the  agent  of  France  :  And 
who,  without  frefh  indignation,  can  remember, 
that  the  powers  of  government  were  openly  u- 
furped  ;  troops  levied,  and  Ihips  fitted  ourt  to 
fight  for  her?  Nor  can  any  true  friend  to  our 
government  con  fid  er  without  dread,  that,  foon 
afterwards,  the  treaty  making  power  was  boldly 
challenged  for  a  branch  of  the  government,  from 
which  the  confiitution  has  wifely  withholden  it. 

I  am  opprefTed,  and  know  not  how  to  proceed 
with  my  fubjeft — Washington,  blefled  he, 
God  !  who  endued  him  with  wifdom  ar\d  cloth¬ 
ed  him  with  power — Washington  iffued  his 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality-,  and,  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  arrefted  the  intrigues  of  France  and  the 
paffions  of  hb  countrymen,  on  the  very  edge 
©1  the  precipice  of  wan  and  revolution. 

This  aft  of  firmnefs,  at  the  hazard  of  his  rep¬ 
utation  and- peace,  entitles  him  to  the  name  of 
the  fir  ft  of  patriots.  Time  was  gained  for  the 
citizens  to  recover  their  virtue  and  good  fenfe,. 
and  they  foon  recovered  them.  The  crifis  was 
paffed,  and  America  was  laved. 

You  and  I,  molt  refpefted  fellow -citizens, 
filouid  be  fooner  tired  than  fatisfied  in^recounU 
ing  the  particulars  of  this  illuft rious  man's  life. 

How  great  he  appeared,  while  he  adminifter- 
ed  the  government,  how  much  greater  when  he 
retired  from  it,  how  he  accepted  the  chief  mili¬ 
tary  command  under  his  wife  and  upright  fuc- 
eefTor,  how  his  life  was  unfpotted  like  his  fame, 
and  how  his  death  was  Worthy  of  his  life,  are  fo 
many  difiinft  fubjefts  of  inftruftion,- and  each 
ef  them  finglv  more  than  enough  for  an  eulogi- 
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um.  I  leave  the  tafk,  however,  lo  hiftory  and 

to  pofterity  ;  they  v/ill  be  faithful  to  it. 

It  is  not  impoffible,  that  fame  will  afFeft  to 
confider  the  honors  paid  to  this  great  patriot  by 
the  natron,  as  excefive.  idolatrous,  and  degrad¬ 
ing  to  freemen,  who  are  all  equal.  I  anfwer, 
that  refufirig  to  virtue  its  legitimate  honors  would 
not  prevent  their  being  lavifbred,  in  future,  on 
any  worthless  and  ambitious  favorite.  If  this 
day’s  example  fhould  have  its  natural  effeft,  it 
will  be  faluiary.  Let  fuch  honors  be  fo  confer¬ 
red  only  when,  in  future,  th^y  (hall  be  fo  mer¬ 
ited  :  Then  the  public  fetniment  will  not  be 
miffed,  nor  the  principles  of  a  juft  equality  cor¬ 
rupted.  The  beft  evidence  of  reputation  is  a 
man's  whole  life.  We  have  now,  alas  !  all 
W ashington’s  before  us.  There  has  fcarcely 
appeared  a  really  great  man,  whofe  charafter 
has  been  more  admired  in  his  life  time,  or  lefV 
corredlly  underftood  by  his  admirers.  When  it 
is  comprehended,  it  is  no  eafy  tafk  to  delineate 
its  excellencies  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  ta 
the  portrait  both  intereft  and  refemblance.  For 
it  requires  thought  and  ftudy  to  underftand  the 
true  grofmd  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  charaQer 
over  many  others,  whom  he  refembled  in  the 
principles  of  aftiori,  and  even  in  the  manner  of 
afting.  But  perhaps  he  excels  all  the  great  mem 
that  ever  lived,  in  the  fteadinefs of  his  adherence 
to  his  maxims  of  life,  and  in  the  uniformity  of 
all  his  conduQ:  to  the  fame  maxims.  Thefe  max¬ 
ims,  though  wife,  were  yet  not  fo  remarkable 
for  their  wifdom,  as  for  their  authority  over  his 
life  :  For  if  there  were  any  errors  in  his  judg- 
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ment,  (and  he  difcovered  as  few  as  any  man)  we 
know  of  no  blemifhes  in  his  virtue.  He  was 
the  patriot  without  reproach  :  He  Jbved  his 
country  well  enough  to  hold  his  fuccefs  in  ferv- 
ing  it  an  ample  recompenfe.  Thus  far  felf-love 
and  love  of  country  coincided  :  But  when  his 
country  needed  facrifices,  that  no  other  man 
could,  or  perhaps  would  be  willing  to  make, he 
did  not  even  hefkate.  This  was  virtue  in  its 
mofl  exalted  chara£ler.  More  than  once  he 
put  his  fame  at  hazard,  when  he  had  reafon  to 
think  it  would  be  facrificed,  at  leaf!  in  this  age. 

Two  inflances  cannot  be  denied  :  When  the 
army  was  difbanded  ;  and  again,  when  he  flood, 
like  Leonidas  at  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae,  to 
defend  our  independence  againft  France. 

It  is  indeed  almoft  as  difficult  to  draw  his 
charaQer,  as  the  portrait  of  Virtue.  The  rea- 
fons  are  fimilar.  Our  ideas  of  moral  excellence 
are  obfeure,  becaufe  they  are  complex,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  refort  to  ill  u  ft  rations.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  example  is  the  happiefl  to  fbew  what  vir¬ 
tue  is  ;  and  to  delineate*  his  charaBer,  we  natur¬ 
ally  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  virtue  :  Much 
mufl  be  felt,  and  much  imagined.  His  pre-em¬ 
inence  is  not  fo  much  to  be  feen  in  the  difplay 
of  any  one  virtue,  as  in  the  pofTeffion  of  them  all, 
and  in  the  praQice  of  the  mofl  difficult.  Here¬ 
after  therefore  his  charaQer  mufl  be  fludied  be¬ 
fore  it  will  be  flriking ;  and  then  it  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  model  ;  a  precious  one  to  a  free  republic. 

It  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  fpeak  of  his  talents. 
They  were  adapted  to  lead,  without  dazzling 
mankind  ;  and  to  draw  forth  and  employ  the 

E  & 
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talents  of  others,  without  being  milled  by  them.. 
In  this  he  was  certainly  fuperior,  that  he  neither 
mtftook  nor  mtfapplied  his  own.  His  great 
modefty  and  referve  would  have  concealed  them, 
“  §reat  occafions  had  not  called  them  forth;  and 
then,  as  he  never  fpoke  from  the  affeftation  to 
line,  nor  afted  from  any  finifter  motives,  it  is 
from  their  effefts  only  that  we  are  to  judge  of 

•their  greatnefsandextentAln  public  trufts, where 

men,  aftmg  confpieuoufly,  are  cautious,  and  in 
thole  private  concerns,  where  few  conceal  or 
refill  their  w eakneffes,  Washington  was  uni- 
formly  great ;  purfuing  right  conduft  from  right 
maxims.  His  talents  were  fuch,  as  affift  a  found 
j udgment,  and  ripen  with  it.  His  prudence  was 
confummate,  and  feemed  to  take  the  direftion  of 
his  powers  and  paffions  ;  for,  as  a  Soldier,  he 
was  more  felicitous  to  avoid  roiftakes  that  might 
be  fatal,  than  to  perform  exploits  that  are  bril¬ 
liant  ;  and  as  a  Statefrnan,  to  adhere  to  juft  prin¬ 
ciples,  however  old,  than  to  purfue  novelties; 
and  therefore  in  both  characters,  his  qualities 
were  fingulaily  adapted  to  the  interell,  and  were 
tried  in  the  greateft  perils,  of  the  country.  His 
habjts  of  enquiry  were  fo  far  remarkable,  that, 
he  was  never  fatisfied  with  in vefligatino’,  nor 
defifted  from  it,  fe  long  as  he  had  lefs  than  all 
the  light  that  he  could  ohtain  upon  a  fubjeft  ; 
and  then  he  made  his  decifton  without  bias. 

This  command  over  the  partialities  that  fo 
generally  flop  men  fhort,  or  turn  them  afide,  in 
their  purfuit  of  truth,  is  one  of  the  chief  caules 
tof  his  unvaried  courfe  of  right  conduft  in  fo 
many  difficult  fccnes,  where  every  human  aft¬ 
er  muft  be  prefutned  to  err. 


If  he  had  ftrong  paffions,  he  had  learned  to 
fubdue  them,  and  to  be  moderate  and  mild.  IS 
he  had  weakneffes,  he  concealed  them,  which  is 
rare,  and  excluded  them  from  the  government' 
of  his  temper  and  conduct,  which  is  ftill  more 
rare.  If  he  loved  fame*  he  never  made  improp¬ 
er  compliances  for  what  is  called  popularity. 
The  fame  he  enjoyed  is  of  the  kind  that  will  laft 
forever  ;  yet  it  was  rather  the  effe6f,  than  the 
motive,  of  his  conduct.  Some  future  Plutarch 
will  fearch  for  a  parallel  to  his  charafiter.  Epam- 
inondas  is  perhaps  the  brighteft  name  of  all  an¬ 
tiquity.  Our  Washington  re  fern  bled  him  in/ 
the  purity  and  ardor  of  his  patriotifm  ;  and,  like 
him,  he  firft  exalted  the  glory  of  his  country. 
There,  k  is  to  be  hoped,  the  parallel  ends  :  For 
Thebes  fell  with  EpaminondaS'.  But  fuch  com¬ 
panions  cannot  be  purfued  far,  without  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  fipnilimde.  For  we  fhall  find  it  as* 
difficult  to  compare  great  men  as  great  rivers. 
Some  we  admire  for  the  length  and  rapidity  of 
their  current,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  catarafib; 
others,  for  the  majeftic  filence  and  fulinefs  of 
their  flreams  :  We  cannot  bring  them  together 
to  meafure  the  difference  of  their  waters.  The 
unambitious  life  of  Washington,  declining 
fame,  yet  courted  by  it,  feemed  like  the  Ohio, 
to  choofe  its  long  way  through  folitudes,  diffu- 
fing  fertility  ;  x>r  like  hisov/n  Potowmac,  widen¬ 
ing  and  deepening  his  channel,  as  he  approaches 
the  fea,  and  difplaying  mo  ft  the  ufefulnefs  and 
ferenity  of  his  greatnefs  towards  the  end  of  his 
courfe.  Such  a  citizen  would  do  honor  to  any 
country.  The  conftant  veneration  and  affec- 
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tion  of  his  country  will  fhew,  that  it  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  fuch  a  citizen. 

However  his  military  fame  may  excite  the 
wonder  of  mankind^  it  is  chiefly  by  his  civil 
magiftracy,  that  his  example  will  inftruft  them. 
Great  Generals  have  arifen  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  mod  in  thofe  of  defpotifnT 
and  darknefs.  In  times  of  violence  and  convul- 
fion,  they  rite  by  the  force  of  the  whirlwind, 
high  enough  to  ride  in  it,  and  direft  the  ftorrn. 
Like  meteors,  they  glare  on  the  black  clouds 
with  a  fpiendor,  that,  while  it  dazzles  arid  terri¬ 
fies,  makes  nothing  vifible  but  the  darknefs. 
The  fame  of  heroes  is  indeed  growing  vulgar  : 
They  multiply  in  every  long  war  :  They  ftand 
in  hiflory,  and  thicken  in  their  ranks,  almoft  as 
luidifiinguiffied  as  their  own  foldiers. 

But  fucha  Chief- Magifirate  as  Washington 
appears  like  the  pole  ftarin  a  clear  fky,  to  direct- 
the  fkilful  flatefman.  His  prefidency  will  form 
an  epoch,  and  be  diftinguifhed  as> the  age  of 
Washington.  Already  it  a  flumes-  its  high 
place  in  the  political  region.  Like  the  milky 
way,  it  whitens  along  its  allotted  portion  of  the 
hemifphere.  The  lateft  generations  of  men  will 
furvey,  through  the  telefcope  of  hiflory,  the  fpace 
where  fo  many  virtues  blend  their  rays,  and  de¬ 
light  to  feparate  them  into  groups  and  diftincfc 
virtues.  As  the  heft  ill  u  ft  ration  of  them,  the' 
living  monument,  to  which  the  firft  of  Patriots 
would  have  chofen  to  confign  his  fame,  it  is  my 
earned  prayer  to  Heaven,  that  our  country  may 
fubfift,  even  to  that  late  day,  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  liberty  and  happinefs,  and  mingle  its  mild 
glory  with  Washington's. 


An  ORATION, 

Pronounced  at  Exeter ,  February  2.2.d,  i8oo.- 


Bt  JEREMIAH  SMITH,  a.  m. 

We  are  affembled,  my  refpe&ed  fellow-citi¬ 
zens*  at  the  recommendation  of  the  higbeft  au¬ 
thority  in  o  *r  nation,  publicly  to  teftify  our  grief 
for  the  death  of  a  beloved  and  illuftrious  Citi* 
£en.  Otircoivntry  this  day  prefents  to  the  world 
afpeCkcle,  as  fublime  as* it  h  novel — A  Repub>» 
lie, inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  a  Angle  Citizen; 
frve  millions  of  people  at  the  fame  moment  em¬ 
ployed  in  acls  of  devotion  to  Almighty  God, 
and  in  the  fame  unfeigned  expreffions  of  forrow 
for  this  affli&ive  dHpcnlation  of  his  holy  Prov¬ 
idence. 

It  is  not  indeed  without  example,  that  a  nation 
fihould  generally  adopt  the  fymbolis  of  mourning 
for  the  death  of  a  Leader,  a  Prince,  or  a  Bene- 
faQor :  r.  But  where  fhall  we  look,  except  to  this 
melancholy  oecafion,  for  grief  fo  univerfal,  as 
fcarcely  to  admit  of  a  fingle  exception — fo  fin* 
cere,  as  to  exclude  all  affeBation  of  forrow — 
and  fo  poignant,  that  hearts  the  lead  fufccptible 
of  the  tender  emotions  feel  more,  than  it  is  in> 
the  power  of  language  to  exprefs.  Our  young: 
men  have  loft  a  Father  ;  the  more  aged  a  Broth* 
er  ;  Religion  her  brighteft  ornament  ;  our 
country  her  fhield,  her  defence,  her  glory  in 
war,  her  guide,  her  great  example  in  peace* 
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This  anniverfary,  for  many  years  devoted  (cr 
gladnefs  and  rejoicing— a  day,  when  every  heart¬ 
beat  higlv  with  joy,  and  every  countenance 
beamed  with  plealure — is  now,  alas  !  a  day  of 
darknefs  and  of  forrow.  It  hath  pleafed  him,- 
who  fitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  Heavens,  to 
take  to  hiirsfelf  the  delight  of  all  eyes,  the  joy 
and  the  pride  of  every  heart. 

fhe  Pi oclarnat i on,  under  which  we  are  con¬ 
vened,  has  pointed  out  in  general  terms  the  du¬ 
ties  of  this  folemn  occafion.  Let  this  day  be 
facredlv  devoted'  to  forrow — Let  us  retire  from 
the  bufy  fcenes  of  life — and  for  a  few  moments 
cjuit  that  world',  from  which  in  a  few  days  we 
muff  part  forever.  Let  us  fpend  one  day  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  illuftrious  Washington  ;  andy 
while  employed  in  the  fad  office  of  paying  the 
lafl  tribute  of  refpeft  and  aff  ftion  to  our  de¬ 
parted  friend,  may  it  pleafe  the  Father  of  all 
mercies  to  grant,  that  his  death,  as  well  as  the 
virtuous  afts  of  his  glotiou  •  life,  may  ferve  to 
make  us  both  wider  and  be.  t.  In  this  way,, 
and  in  this  way  only,  fhall  we  (uitably  irnprove 
this  affefting  difpenfation  of  Providence,  and 
anfwer  the  benevolent  views  of  thofe,  who  have 
fummoned  us  together.  • 

A  fuitable  eulogy  or  difcourfe  on  the  i  1 1  u fl ri - 
ous  dead,  while  it  attempts  to  give  expreflion  to 
the  grief,  which  oppreffes  the  heart  of  every 
hearer,  by  delineating  a  c  ha  rafter  worthy  our 
h  ig  he  ft  admiration,  will  tend  to  excite  in  us  the 
livelieft  emotions  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  fora 
g;fi  fo  precious,  the  keeneft  anguiflv  for  his- 
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lofs  at  this  eventful  moment,  and  the  mod  ar¬ 
dent  defires  to  imitate  his  excellent  virtues. 

But  who  can  paint  the  for-row s  that  aftuate 
every  bofom  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  mud  decline 
a  talk,  to  which  I  am  wholly  incompetent — My 
own  feelings  tell  me,  that  I  never  can  defcribe 
yours.  Silence  is  the  language  of  true  and  gen¬ 
uine  grief,  and  tears  are  eloquent  beyond  the 
power  of  words — Attempt  not  to  reprefs  them, 
when  it  is  manly  to  weep— They  are  a  volunta¬ 
ry  tribute  of  refpe6l  to  the  memory  of  him,  who 
has  been  juflly  called  fi rfl  in  war,  firft  in  peace, 
and  firft  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  If 
ought  below  can  reach  him  in  the  realms  above; 
if  ought  on  earth  can  convey  pleafure  to  his 
immortal  foul ;  it  is  the  tears  of  a  grateful  peo¬ 
ple,  voluntarily  filed  over  his  grave.** 

To  delineate  the  charafter  of  our  beloved 
Washington  is  no  *eafy  talk,  He,  who  is 
called  to  fpeak  the  praifes  of  the  dead,  by  the 
general  iicenfe  of  mankind,  is  indulged  with  the 
privilege  of  concealing  the  faults,  and  of  mag¬ 
nifying  the  virtues  of  the  perfon,  who  is  the 
iuhjeftof  his  praife.  The  poverty  or  badnefs 
of  his  material#  has  generally  impofed  on  the 
eulogiftof  themoft  fcrupulous  regard  for  truth, 
the  neceffity  of  availing  himfelf  of  this  humane 
indulgence.  Hence  it  has  frequently  happen¬ 
ed,  that  the  pifture  has  greatly  exceeded  in 
beauty  the  original,  nnd  the  hearer  has  gone  a- 
way  charmed  with  the  charafter,  who  would 
have  detefted  the  man,  to  whom  it  is  applied. 


*  Crcfar  p’.irchn fed  his  fnpU 
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inrity  while  living,  and  the  tears  (lied 
;  tint  is,  he  rubbed  half  mankind  to 
the  ether  h.Uf. 
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Tiie  eulogift  of  Washington  has  no  vices 
to  conceal.  Inftead  of  indulging  his  fancy,  by 
excurfions into  the  regions  of  fiction  in  queft  of 

materials  for  praife,  he  will  find  himfelf  oppreff- 
ed  by  matter  fo  rich,  as  to  preclude  exaggera- 
lion,  and  fo  copious,  as  only  10  embarrafs  him 
in  the  feleflion.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  fa-id, 
that  the  moft  faithful  piaure  will  exhibit  the 
greatefl  beauty  and  the  moft  ftriking  refemblance. 

Secure  from  the  imputation  of  aferibing  to 
the  illuftrious  dead  unmerited  praifes,  how  can  I 
hope  toefcape  the  cenfure  of  every  one  of  my 
hearers,  for  omitting  in  the  chafer,  I  would 
delineate,  fome  amiable  trait,  which  won  his  af- 
feaions,  fome  favorite  excellence,  which  com¬ 
manded  bis  admiration  ? 

Amid  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  my  fitua- 
tion,  and  feeling,  as  I  do,  an  almoft  total  want 
of  ability  to  execute  the  part,  your  kind  partial¬ 
ity  has  affigned  me,  in  the  folemn  exercifes  of 
the  day,  1  have  this  confolation,  that  as  on  the 
one  hand,  no  exertion  of  talents,  however  great, 
could  exalt  a  character,  incapable  of  receiving 
any  addition  of  praife  ;  fo  on  the  other,  the 
moft  imperfea  fkctcb,  and  the  moft  defeaive 
execution  of  my  defign,  can  in  no  wife  leffen 
the  public  eftimation  of  hi s  merits — Thanks  be 
to  God,  bis  chara&er  is  confummated,  his  glory 
is  depofited  where  neither  misfortune  nor  ma¬ 
levolence  can  tarnifh  nor  deftroy  it. 

To  conftitute  a  great  and  perfeft  charaQer. 
there  muft  be  an  affemblige  of  the  great  and 
fliining  qualities,  which  dazzle  by  their  fplen- 
dor  the  popular  eye,  blended  in  exa&.  propor- 
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•tion  with  the  fofter  and  more  gentle  virtues,  be¬ 
neficence,  humanity,  moderation,  piety  and  char¬ 
ity. — Thefe  latter,  though  calculated  to  Real  the 
heart  and  win  the  affeflions,  as  they  lie  more  in 
the  fhade,  are  lefs  known  and  lefs  regarded.  It 
is  rare  indeed  to  find  the  fplendid,  the  amiable, 
and  the  ufeful  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  Our 
Washington  furnifhes  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  ;  and  it  will  forever  remain  a  quef- 
tion,  whether  he  was  mod  difiinguifhed  above 
all  other  men  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  talents,  or 
the  goodnefs  of  his  heart— whether  his  noble, 
his  ufeful,  or  his  amiable  virtues  predominated; 
and  which  of  thefe  have  been  moil  glorious  to 
hirhfelf,  or  mod  ferviceable  to  his  country.  If 
by  the  firft  he  has  acquired  the  title  of  our  po¬ 
litical  Saviour,  by  the  latter,  like  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius,  he  has  merited,  to  be  Ailed  by  the  more 
endearing  epithet,  the  father  of  his  country. 

It  belongs  to  the  biftorian  of  our  Nation  to 
write  the  life  of  him,  who  was  the  chief  inftru- 
fnent  employed  by  Heaven  in  achieving  our  in¬ 
dependence.  His  name  and  that  of  our  coun¬ 
try  are  infeparable. 

A  faithful  narrative  of  what  he  did  and  what 
he  differed,  during  the  period  of  a  loner,  a 
bloody,  and  a  dubious  conflict,  which  terminal- 
eu  fo  glorioufly,  will  furnifh  the  higheft  eulogi- 
um  on  his  wildom,  his  virtue,  and  his  talents. 

To  enter  upon  a  field  fo  extenfive  neither 
uits  my  (lender  abilitit^nor  comports  with  the 
proper  duties  of  the  day.  Let  us  be  contented 
AMthamore  contracted  view  of  the  illuftrious 
abjed  oi  our  grief  in  the  various  characters  of 
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a  foldier,  a  ftatefman,  a  private  citken,  a  tnaB 
and  a  chriliian. 

When  in  the  eourfe  of  human  events  the 
time  had  arrived,  that  the  political  bands,  which 
conne&td  us  with  another  nation,  were  to  be 
diffolved — when  our  venerable  fathers  dared  to 
adume  an  equal  ftation  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth — it  became  neceffary,  that  they  (hould  de¬ 
fend  with  the  fword  thofe  rights,  they  claimed 
for  thenvfelves  and  their  pofterity. 

Among  the  bold  and  intrepid  affertors  of  out- 
liberties,  which  that  ever  memorable  period  of 
our  hiftory  produced,  the  illuftrious  Washing¬ 
ton  was  found.  That  truly  dignified  and  man¬ 
ly  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  has  fince  difplayed 
ilfelf  in  all  his  actions,  then  glowed  in  his  bread. 

In  the  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  di'ftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  as  a  foldier,  and  had  given  an 
earned  of  thofe  military  talents,  which  have 
fince  burd  upon  the  world  with  fo  much  fplen- 
dor.  But  at  that  period  his  fame  was  neither 
fo  brilliant,  nor  fo  extenfive,  as  to  mark  him 
out  to  the  public  as  the  fitted  among  the  thou- 
fands  of  his  valliant  countrymen,  to  exercife  a 
command  fo  new,  fo  difficult,  and  fo  hazardous. 
I  mention  this,  not  with  any  defign  to  depreciate 
his  early  fame,  but  to  lead*us  to  alcribe  his  u- 
nanitnous  eledion  to  the  fupreme  command  of 
our  armies,  to  the  invifible  agency  of  that  Al¬ 
mighty  Being,  to  whom  we  are  alike  indebted 
for  our  exiftencc  as  an  independent  nation,  and 
for  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplifficd. 

It  mud  give  us  pleafure,  and  I  atn  lure  it  will 
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afford  us  inftru&ion,  to  recur  to  this  memora- 
ble  period  of  our  annals  and  of  his  glory. 

Who  is  not  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the 
roodefl  diffidence,  with  which  he  accepted  the 
command  of  our  armies  ?  The  truly  great  are 
truly  humble.  His  able  di (charge  of  the  im¬ 
portant  truft  no  lefs  clearly  proves  the  former, 
than  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  evinces  the  latter. 

I  have  faid,  that  this  fir  ft  diftinguifhed  tefti- 
mony  of  public  approbation,  as  it  refpefted  him, 
was  both  hazardous  and  difficult.  Kis  life,  his 
fortune,  and,  what  was  dearer  than  both,  his  uiv 
tarnifhe-d  honor,  were  flaked  on  the  event. 

Even  at  this  fhort  diftance  of  time,  it  is  not 
eafy  juftly  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter — Our  country  preferred  to  the 
world  the  novel  fpeftacle  of  thirteen  indepen¬ 
dent  colonies,  different  in  their  habits,  manners, 
and  in  their  interefts — connected  only  by  a 
fenfe  of  common  danger — without  alliances— 
without  funds — without  a  government — oppof- 
ed  in  arms  by  a  nation  as  brave,  as  fhe  was  pow¬ 
erful  ;  a  nation,  flufhed  with  conqueft,  and  ob- 
fonateiy  determined  on  our  fubjugation.  To 
engage  in  a  conteft  fo  arduous,  and  to  every 
l/uman  eye  fo  unequal,  required  the  zeal  of  a 
martyr — to  conduct  it,  wifdom  and  firmnefs,  ap¬ 
parently  more  than  human — to  bring  it  to  a  hap¬ 
py  and  fuccefsful  conclufion,  we  are  conftrain- 
ed  to  acknowledge,  that  it  required  the  power¬ 
ful  agency  of  Providence,  co-operating  with 
the  fublimeft  exertions  of  human  virtue. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  gloomy  afpeft  of  our 
affairs  at  an  eariv  period  of  the  war,  when  our 
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army  was  fucceflively  driven  from  all  .their 
Strong  holds  by  our  triumphant  and  exulting' 
foe  ?  At  this  period,  to  adopt  the  language  o? 
out  excellent  1  tc^ident,  we  behold  our  magnan¬ 
imous  Chief  in  adverfity,  in  the  deeped  di  ft  refs,- 
and  mod  trying  perplexities.  The  Gods  wit-' 
nefs  with  pleafure  a  brave  man  Struggling  with 
the  dorms  of  fate.  To  us  ihort-bghted  mor¬ 
tals,  it  would  feem,  that  they  fome'times  delight 
in  raifing  the  temped  and  thickening  the  cloudy 
that  their  favorites  may  emerge  to  more  re- 
fplendent  glory. 

The  joy,  univerfally  diffufed,  by  the  brilliant) 
fuccefles  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  at  the  clofe 
of  this  mehtorabte  year,  was  no  doubt  heighten¬ 
ed  by  the  gloomy  contrad,  which  the  preceding- 
itimmer  afforded.  From  this  day  our  prof- 
pe£ls  brighted,  but  they  were  not  always  bright. 
Our  beloved  Chief  pafled  through  a  thoufand- 
Scenes  of  didrefs  and  danger,  with  a  fpirit  un¬ 
broken  by  adverfity — a  Spirit,  which  not  only 
enabled  him  to  Suftain  the  weight  of  cares, 
which  devolved  on  him,  but  Served  to  reviva- 
and  animate  his  fainting  troops.  At  the  outlet 
in  his  military  career,  he  had  to  contend  with 
difficulties  of  an  unufual  naiure.  All  his  fol- 
diers,  and  with  few  exceptions,  his  fubordinate 
officers,  were  wholly  undifciplined.  They  were 
brave,  and  each  poffefled  a  portion  of  the  fame 
ardor  for  liberty,  which  animated  their  illuflri* 
ous  leader  ;  but  they  were  impatient  of  con¬ 
trol,  becaufe  unaccuftomed  to  the  reflraints  of 
military  life.  But  he  was  born  to  furmount 
difficulties,  never  lurmounted  before* 
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His  perfonal  merit,  and  the  confidence,  in- 
fpired  by  his  virtues,  enabled  him  to  conquer 
bis  own  troops*  that  with  them  he  might  con¬ 
quer  the  enemy.  His  own  condtrfl  gave  a 
fanftion  to  the  rules  he  prescribed  for  others— 
He  praftifed  himfelf  the  difficult  leffons  he 
taught,  and  every  foldier  dreaded  a  Chief,  who 
had  learned  to  obey,  and  therefore  was  worthy 
to  command. 

It  cannot  therefore  excite  our  wonder  fo 
much  as  our  admiration  of  his  virtues,  that  our 
citizens  were  fo  foon  converted  into  foldiers, 
when  to  acquire  the  approbation  and  efteem  of 
their  beloved  General  way  the  motive,  and  the 
poffeffion  of  that  efteem  the  never  failing  re¬ 
ward,  of  military  merit,  though  found  in  the 
loweft  grade. 

The  brilliant  victories  and  fucceffes,  which 
attended  the  American  arms  from  the  period, 
of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  to  the  final 
triumph  at  Yorktown,  muft  be  afcribed  under 
Heaven  to  the  able  defigns  of  our  illuftrious 
Chief,  formed  in  a  maflerly  manner,  and  exe* 
cuted  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  (kill  and 
prudence,  no  lefs  than  to  the  bravery  and  fpirit 
©f  his  troops. 

I  muft  not  omit  to  mention,  while  confider- 

ing  the  military  charafter  of  the  illuftrious  dead, 

his  uniform  attention,  in  all  difafters  and  chan- 

* 

ges,  to  the  rights  of  the  civil  power;  his  inva¬ 
riable  rsfpeft  to  the  perfons  and  property  of  the 
citizens  ;  and,  what  muft  have  afforded  him  at 
the  clofe  of  life  more  folid  joy,  than  battle* 
won  and  enemies  vanQuifhed,  hu  clemency  to 

Fa 
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the  guilty,  and  his  mild  and  temperate  juftice  to* 
all.  If  other  generals  can  boaft,  that  they  have 
fiain  their  thoufands,  Washington  may  truly 
add,  I  have  preferved  my  ten  thoufands.  In 
a  word,  his  enemies,  if  he  had  any,  could  not 
hefitate  to  allow  him  the  talents  df  the  moft 
confummate  General  ;  and  his  country  never 
can  forget,  that  he  conduced  the  great  military 
conteft,  with  wifdom,  fortitude  and  fuccefs  ;  and 
enabled  his  fellow-citizens  todifplay  their  mar- 
tial  genius,  and  tranfmit  their  fame  to  pofterity., 

After  a  purfuit  of  feven  long  years,  the  ob- 
jeft  of  our  moft  juft  and  arduous  ftruggle,  by 
the  bleffing  of  Heaven,  was  accomplifhed,  and 
our  enemies  compelled  to  abandon  their  fchemes 
and  acknowledge  our  independence. 

Let  all  due  praifes  be  given  to  the  valiant  fob 
diers,  who  fought  our  battles — to  the  brave  and 
intrepid  officers,  who  led  them  on  to  viffory 
and  glory  ; — Let  the  names  of  the  gallant  War¬ 
ren,  Mercer,  and  Montgomery  be  had  in  ever- 
lading  remembrance — Let  us  never  forget  the 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  a  Greene,  a  Sullivan, 
a  Scammel,  and  a  long  lift  of -heroes,  whofe 
names  and  achievements  will  be  found  to  occu¬ 
py  a  confpicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  our  rev¬ 
olution — Sufficient  pratfe  Hill  remains  for  him, 
whofe  mighty  foul  planned,  diretied,  and  ani¬ 
mated  the  whole. 

When  our  independence  was  eftablifhed,  our 
beloved  Chief,  having  taught  a  leffon  ufefu!  to 
tbofe,  who  infiift,  and  to  thofe,  who  feel  op- 
predion,  retired  to  the  peaceful  /hade  of  pri¬ 
vate  lifej  covered  with  glofy,  and  attended 
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vhh  the  bleffings  of  his  grateful  country- 
men. 

It  has  often  been  remarked;  that  nature,  as 
if  parfimontous  of  her  choiceft  gifis,  has  rarely 
beftowed  on  her  favorite  children,  talents  to 
excel,  in  the  various  and  multiplied  purfuits  of 
human  life. 

The  race  of  heroes  has  generally  proved  as» 
deftruftive  in  peace,  as  they  have  been  terrible 
in  war,  while  the  ableft  ttatefmen  have  been 
found,  on  experiment,  incapable  of  acquiring- 
any  degree  of  military  fame.  It  was  this  fenti- 
ment,  founded  as  it  would  feem  in  nature,  and 
j*u(lified  by  experience,  which  led  the  fond  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Washington  to  fear,  that  he  might 
lofe  at  the  helm  of  hate  fome  portion  of  that 
glory,  which ite4rad  won  at  the  head  of  our  ar¬ 
mies.  To  have  expreffed  a  belief  at  this  inter- 
efting  period  of  his  life,  that  his  glory  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  addition,  would  have  been  con¬ 
demned  as  implying  deficiency  in  a  character 
deemed  complete  r — To  have  indulged  even  the 
hope  of  an  encreafe  of  honors  would  have  been 
viewed  in  no  other  light,  than  as  one  of  thoie 
flattering  delufions,  which  our  wifhes  fometimes 
contrive  to  impofe  on  our  judgment.  Thanks 
be  to  Heaven,  that  to  our  time  and  to  our 
country  has  been  referved  the  fingular  felicity, 
of  prefenting  to  the  world  a  charafler  as  con- 
{picuoufly  unrivalled  for  the  virtues  of  civil 
adminillration,  as  it  had  been  rendered  illuftri- 
ous  for  military  achievements. 

The  merit  of  his  ferviees,  during  the  eight 
years  he  prefided  in  our  public  councils,  ca& 
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only  be  appreciated  by  a  view  of  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  the  trull  he  was  called  to  ex* 
ecute,  and  the  courfe  of  condufl  he  purfued, 
during  his  civil  adminiftration. 

Entering  upon  a  frame  of  government,  ex* 
cel  lent  indeed  in  theory,  but  which  had  not  as 
yet  received  the  fantlion  of  experience,  it  re¬ 
quired  no  fmall  fiiare  of  political  ability,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  our  civil  inftitutions  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  belt  to  fecure  domtflic  tranquility, 
eftablifh  jufiice,  promote  the  general  welfare,- 
and  thus,  in  the  way  of  gradual  progrefilon,  to 
raife  our  country  to  that  rank  and  importance 
among  the  nations,  to  which  we  feem  deftined 
by  the  God  of  nature. 

Without  derogating  from  the  praifes  due  to 
the  able  and  enlightened  ftatefmen,  who  filled 
the  fubordinate  departments  of  government 
we  can  never  forger,  how  much  we  ewe  to  his’ 
prudence,  judgment,  and  unremitted  labors, 
that,  while  other  nations  are  involved  in  a 
bloody  and  definitive  war,  our  happy  country 

has  enjpyed  fo  much  internal  tranquility _ that 

ihe  has  had  time  to  mature  her  recent  infiitu-' 
tions  ;  and  to  acquire  that  portion  of  flrength, 
which,  with  the  bleffing  of  Heaven,  will  enable 
her  to  fupport  her  independence,  and  main¬ 
tain  her  jtuft  rights  againft  all  her  enemies. 

In  the  management  of  our  external  concerns 
as  a  nation,  the  wifdom  of  our  great  Chief  Ma- 
giftrate  was  eminently  difplayed.  Conneted 
as  we  are  with  the  old  world,  it  was  juftly  to  be 
apprehended,  that  the  war  in  Europe  would  en¬ 
danger  our  peace.  There  is  nothing  rn  the 
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chara&er  of  our  beloved  Washington  more 
ftrongly  marked*  than  -his  deteflation  of  war, 
and  his  love  of  peace.  War  he  confidered  as 
the  difgrace  and  calamity  of  human  nature. 
As  a  man  and  as  a  patriot  he  loved  peace  ;  but 
it  was  that  peace*  which  is  confident  with  the 
public  goodj  the  public  engagements,  and  the 
public  honor.  This  peace  he  cultivated,  with 
the  moft  ardent  zeal.  He  invited  the  friend- 
fhip  of  all  nations,  and  fought  to  preferve  ity 
by  performing  all  our  engagements  to  them' 
with  the  moft  pure  and  abfolute  faith.  That  a 
policy  fo  magnanimous,  and  fo  honorable  for 
our  eouutry,  has  not  been  produBive  of  all  the 
good,  that  was  rationally  to  have  been  expeBed 
from  it;  that  it  has  not  entirely  exempted  us  from 
the  calamity  of  aftual  war,  is  not  to  be  aferib- 
ed  to  any  defeB  of  wifdom  in  him,  who  adopted 
U  ;,but  to  the  unparalleled  corruption,  bafenefs* 
amd  profligacy  of  thofe  men,  whom  a  juft  Goo 
to  fcourge  a  frnfnl  world  (and  our  imagination 
can  fcarcely  conceive  of  a  more  dreadful* 
plague.)  has  permitted  to  ufurp  dominion  over 
the  faireft  and  moft  civilized  portion  of  the  globe. 

Let  us  carry  our  imaginations  back  to  thaupe- 
riod  of  our  hiftory,  when  every  artifice  was? 
prafiifed  to  draw  our  Government  from  the* 
neutral  pofition  (he  had  taken* 

Our  magnanimous  Chief  was  neither  to  be 
diverted  by  flattery,  nor  deterred  by  menaces, 
from  the  pacific  fyftem  he  bad  adopted  : — a  fyf- 
tem  fo  congenial  to  his  feelings  and  our  intern- 
efts. — Defpairingat  length  of  being  able  to  in¬ 
timidate  or  corrupt  the  Government,-  it  only* 
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remained  to  corrupt  the  people.  In  all  govern¬ 
ments,  and  efpecially  in  thole  of  the  popular 
kind,  there  are  men  to  be  found,  ready  to  facri- 
fice  on  the  altar  of  private  ambition  the  deareft 
interefts  of  their  country.* 

In  this  age  of  revolution,  language  itfelf  has 
D'.en  re volutionized,  and  wicked  and  unprinci- 
p.ed  men,  profeffing  a  more  enlarged  patriotifm, 
have  labored  to  fubvert  our  excellent  conflitu- 
non,  and  to  undermine  the  pillars,  which  Tup. 
port  our  independence  as  a  nation.  For  this 
purpofe  every  a6i  of  our  public  funftionaries 
has  been  rnifreprefented  ;  fufpicions  and  jeal- 
oufies  diffeminated,  and  the  groffefi  calumnies 
induflrioufly  ciiculated.  In  this  way  it  was  ea- 
fil»  feen,  that  the  power  of  our  government, 
which  has  for  its  bafis  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  thofe  who  adminifier  it,  would  foon 
be  defiroyed,  and  we,  like  Geneva,  Holland, and 
Switzerland,  become  the  humble  fatellite  of  a 
foreign  nation.  The  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  our 
government  now  affirmed  a  formidable  fliape 
anu  fizc.  d  he  vicious,  the  turbulent,  and  the 
disorderly,  are  naturally  hoflile  to  the  befl  and 
mildert  government.  The  ignorant  were  delude 
cd  ;  the  timid  and  wavering  had  already  e n ! i ft- 
cd  under  tire  banners  of  rebellion  j,  our  enemies 
faw  the  fuccefs  of  their  fchemes  juft  about  to 
be  realized— d  he  eyes  of  the  real  lovers  of  our 
country  were  turned  on  Washington.  He 
(food  collected  in  himfelf,  like  a  rock  in  a  tern- 
peftuous  fea,  unmoved  by  the  dorms  of  popular 

*  A  (*a ion  will  at  any  time  give  up  their  country  to  a  for«i on 
jHuvct,  i  mher  tlidU  to  tine  Uooaiuiou  at  an  onnofuo  faiiiion. 
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fury,  that  beat  upon  him.  His  judgment  dif~ 
cerned  the  path  of  duty  and  he  purfued  if* 
His  enemies  (for  the  enemies  of  his  country 
were  hi*)  were  confounded  oy  his  firm  and  man*’ 
]y  conduct.  The  deluded  were  enlightened  by 
his  wifdom,  and  with  the  fteady  friends  of  order 
and  of  peace  again  rallied  round  the  ftandard 
of  the  laws,  and  we  were  faved. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  adminiftra* 
lion,  our  beloved  Chief  Magidrate  maintained 
the  fame  uniform  charaQer  for  moderation, 
wifdom,  and  firmnefs.  His  aflive  genius  was 
equally  fuited  to  the  mo  ft  enlarged  views,  and 
the  minuted  details  of  civil  policy.  By  a  feli¬ 
citous  examination  of  objeQions,  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  comparifon  of  oppofite  arguments,  he  at¬ 
tained  a  firm  and  unlhaken  convi&ion  on  the 
many  and  various  queftions  fubmitted  to  his  de- 
cifion  ;  but  his  firmnefs  was  without  afperity, 
and  though  inflexible,  he  was  candid.  He  was 
a  practical  politician,  and  always  confidered  ex¬ 
perience,  which  is  every  day  (hewing  the  fallacy 
of  the  mod  plaufible  theories,  as  the  fureft 
ftandard^  and  the  bed  ted  of  political  truth. 

Having  fpent  forty  five  years  of  hh  life,  in 
the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  retired  a  fecund 
time,  from  the  great  theatre  of  aCiijn,  and  thus 
completed  the  luftre  of  a  character,  before  un¬ 
rivalled  by  the  coincidence  of  virtue,  talents, 
fuccefs,  and  public  edimation  ;  and  afforded  an 
example  of  moderation  and  magnanimity  no 
lefs  rare,  than  infttuftive  to  mankind. 

Let  us  now  follow  our  iiluftiious  friend  into 
the  (bade  of  private  life.  Of  the  generality  of 
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princes  it  has  been  'remarked,  that  if  ftripped 
of  their  purple,  and  caft  naked  into  the  world, 
-they  would  fink  to  the  lowed  rank  of  fociety, 
without  a  hope  of  emerging  from  obfcurity. 
It  is  perhaps  no  lefs  true,  that  thofe  men,  who 
have  been  diftinguifhed,  and  juftly  difiingailh- 
ed,  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  are  often 
found  extremely  deficient  in  thofe  talents  and 
acquirements,  which  are  ireful,  and  ornamental 
in  private  life.  And  how  often  has  it  happen¬ 
ed,  that  fplendid  talents,  though  accompanied 
with  great  virtues,  ha  ve  been  di/graced  by  pri¬ 
vate  vices.  The  charaQer  of  ''Washington 
was  uniform  throughout.  His  merits  were  in  a 
great  meafure  independent  of  his  rank  and  for¬ 
tune.  His  private  virtues  added  luftre  and 
dignity  to  his  public  charaBer— If  his  deftiny 
had  neither  led  him  to  the  field,  nor  to  the  cab¬ 
inet,  he  would  have  maintained  the  fame  fupe- 
riority  in  private,  as  lie  did  in  public  life. 

He  inherited  ftom  nature  a  ftrong  and  vigo¬ 
rous  mind,  which  was  cultivated  by  ftudy,  and 
more  by  meditation  and  refleftion.  His  mem¬ 
ory  was  remarkably  retentive,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  kc-  n  and  penetrating. 

As  a  proof  of  his  title  to  no  fmall  fiiare  of  lit- 
eraiy  fame,  we  need  only  refer  to  his  writings 
official  and  private,  which  are  now  before  the 
public  :  They  will  be  read  with  pleafure,  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written 
flia !l  remain, as  compofitions,  no  le  Is  difiinguifh- 
cd  for  correftnefs,  dignity,  and  elevation  of 
thought,  than  for  beauty,  harmony  and  elegance 
of  exprefiton. 
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n  ©f  his  virtues  it  may  be  fa-id,  that  they  were 
the  fruits  of  much  cultivation  beftowed  on  a 
good  foil.*  ^  ./ 

He  very  early  acquired  the  power  of  fuhmit- 
ting  his  oafSons  to  his  rca-fon.  He  praflifed 
without  e(F>rr,  and  a’moft  without  merit,  the  ha* 
bi ta  il  qualities  or  temperance  and  lob rie ty  : — * 
He  was  eminently  diflinguifhed  for  prudence* 
moderation  and  equanimity  of  foul  : — He  de¬ 
ferred  the  Angular  commendation,  that  inftead 
or  being  corrupted  by  hiccefs,  his  virtues  al¬ 
ways  expanded  with  his  fortune  : — The  feafon 
ol  his  profperity  was  that  of  his  moderation. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  (hared  more  largely  in 
the  public  efieem,  or  received  more  flattering 
marks  of  diftinction  ;  but  was  there  ever  one* 
who  deferved  them  better  or  appreciated  them 
more  jufify  ? — rlis  popularity  was  earned  byr 
virtuous  deeds,  and  it  was  fpent  in  the  fervice 
of  virtue. 

In  di  I  patch;  of  bufinefs,  bis'  diligence  was  in¬ 
defatigable.  He  was  remarkable  for'obfcrving 
the  mo  ft  perfe6l  order,  without  too  rigid  adher¬ 
ence  to  method,  in  all  his  concerns  public  and 
private.  This  nice  arrangement  of  labor,  and 
exaCt  diftribution  of  time,  enabled  him  to  tranf- 
a£t  an  uncommon  portion  of  bufinefs,  and  (till 
left  him  leifure  to  enjoy  the  innocent  pleafures 
of  life.  With  him  every  hour  had  its  duty* 
and  every  duty  its  hour.  How  delightful,  that 
ne  could  fay  at  the  clofe  of  his  life,  / have  left 
nothing  undone . 

*  I  his  v/as  remarked  of  the  Ennperor  Marcus  Aurelias  ;  between 
whom  aud  W  aski noton  there  wrs  a  (inking  reicmblance. 
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His  eafy  fortune,  encreafed  by  his  indufhy 

and  aflive  labors,  afforded  him  the  means, which 
he  never  failed  to  improve,  of  difplaying  bis 
beneficence  and  generofity  to  thofe,who  had 
any  claims  on  bis  bounty,  or  who  came  within 
the  enlarged  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 

To  aft  altogether  from  pure  benevolence  or 
regard  to  the  good  of  others  feems’ hardly  com¬ 
patible  with  human  nature.  The  tenor  of  his 
whole  life  evinced,  that  neither  vanity  nor  in¬ 
tereft  impelled  him  to  a8ion — -Vanity  it  could 
not  be  ;  for  who  fo  -mo deft  and  unaffuming  ? 
It  could  not  be  intereft ;  for  though  he  declin¬ 
ed  no  labor,  be  refufed  all  pecuniary  compen- 
fation.  If  ambition  fired  his  foul,  it  was  a 
glorious  ambition,  for  it  faved  his  country. 

The  perfon  as  well  as  the  mind  of  our  de¬ 
parted  Chief  was  enriched  by  nature  with  her 
choiceft  endowments.  His  ftature  was  lofty, 
his  countenance  dignified,  his  deportment  grace¬ 
ful,  and  his  manners  liberal,  courteous  and  re¬ 
fined. 

The  mod  lingular  trait  in  the  charafler  and 
fortunes  of  this  great  man  remains  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  : — He  was  neither  capable  of  envy  him- 
felf,  nor  the  objett  of  that  paffipn  in  others. 
Can  there  be  higher  evidence  of  his  fuperior 
excellence?  His  character  was  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  public  property  ;  every  member  of  the 
community  had  an  intereft  in  preferving  it  in¬ 
violate. 

Popular  applaufe,  of  all  the  gifts  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  fortune  to  bellow,  the  moft  fickle  and 
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precarious — to  him  was  conftant,  Ready,  and 
Uniform  as  his  virtues. 

Of  his  patriotifm  I  need  not  fpeak.— All 
virtues  have  their* extremes.  There  is  a  patri- 
otifm.  too  narrow  ;  and  the  philofophy  of  the 
prefent  day  teaches  one  much  too  bioad  >  it 
embraces  all  nations. •  There  is  ai(o  a  iovl  o; 
liberty,  which  is  difordcrly  and  tumultuous. 
It  is  fufScient  to  fay,  that  the  patriotifm  of  our 
Washington  was  an  ardent  love  ol  his  own 
country  ;  and  the  liberty,  he  adored,  was  that 
of  which  government  is  the  guardian. 

I  have  referved  for  the  1  a ii  to  fpeak  of  the 
religious  chara£ter  of  the  deceafed  ;  becaufe, 
like  the  key-ftone,  which  completes  the  arch, 
it  is  this  which  completes  the  luftre  of  his  un¬ 
rivalled  name.- 

We  have  feen  that  his  private  life  was  mark¬ 
ed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  with  the  practice  of 
the  moral  virtues.  The  maxims  he  preferibed 
for  himfelf,  as  the  balls  of  his  political  conduft, 
will  bear  the  ftri&eft  ferutiny,  when  brought 
to  the  left  of  reafon  and  morality. 

He  taught  (and  his  own  praftice  cor  re  (pond¬ 
ed  with  his  doQrinej.that  the  foundation  of  na¬ 
tional  policy,  can  be  laid  only  in  the  pure  and 
immutable  principles  of  private  morality  : — - 
That  there  exifts  in  the  economy  of  nature  an 
indiffoluble  union  between  duty  and  advan¬ 
tage  ;  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  hon- 
eft  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  folid  re¬ 
wards  of  public  profperity  and  felicity  ; — that 
the  propitious  frniles  of  Heaven  can  never  be 
expefted  on  a  nation,  that  disregards  the  eter- 
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laws  of  order  and  right,  .which  Heaven  fr- 
felf  has  ordained. 

In  our  country  there  are  few,  who  will  hefr- 
fate  to  acknowledge  the  ‘obligations,  we  are 
under,  to  make  the  concerns  of  another  world 
the  governing  principle  of  our  lives  in  this  • 
and  that  chriflianity  is  the  higheft  ornament  of 
human  nature.  Washington  prafl'ifed  upon 
this  belief — He  publicly  profefled  the  religion 
in  which  he  was  educated  ;  and  his  life  affords 
the  be  ft  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  the  fincerity.  of  his  faith. 

He  had  all  the  genuine  mildnefs  of  chriflJan-- 
uy  with  ad  its  force.  Me  was  neither  oflenta- 
dous,  nor  afhamed  of  his  chndian  profeflion. 
He  purfued  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  the 
happy  mean  between  the  extremes  of  levity  and 
gloom  inefs,  indifference  and  aufterity.  His  re¬ 
ligion  became  him.  He  brought  it  with  him 
into  office,  and  he  did  not  lofe  it  there.  His 
firft  and  his  lad  official  afts  (as  did  all  the  inter¬ 
mediate  ones)  contained  an  explicit  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  over-ruling  providence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  and  the  mod  fervent  fuppli- 
cation  for  his  benediflion  on  our  government 
and  nation. 

Without  being  charged  with  exaggeration,  f 
maybe  permitted  to  fay,  that  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  life,  while  it  would  confer  on  him 
the  highed  title  to  praife,  would  be  productive 
of  the  mod  folid  advantage  to  the  caufe  of 
chriflianity. 

I  have  omitted  tofpeak.of  the  magnanimity 
of  Washington  in  accepting  the  command  o£ 
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our  armies,  in  a  fubordinate  ftation,  when  in  his 
judgment  the  public  good  again  required  the 
facrifice  of  his  private  feelings;  be  ca  u  (e  I  can¬ 
not  find  words  fufficiently  expreffive  of  the  ad¬ 
miration,  with  which  his  favored  country  could 
not  but  view  this  laft  tranfcendent  proof  of  his 
ardent  love  and  inviolable  regard. 

There  is,  by  the  irrevocable  decree  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  a  period  fixed  to  human  greatnefs  and  hu¬ 
man  glory.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  that 
Washington  muft  die.  He  could  not  in  the 
day  of  death  disgrace  a  c  ha  rafter,  fupported  by 
virtue  and  fortitude.  He,  who  had  lived  with¬ 
out  guilt,  muft  die  without  remorfe.  But  I 
reckon  it  a  public  bleflrng*.  and  deferving  our 
thanks -to  Almighty  God,  that  he  was  called  to 
this  laft  encounter,  in  the  full  poffeftion  and  vig¬ 
or  of  his  mental  powers.  Highly  favored  of 
Heaven,  to  him -it  was  given,  to  meet  the  laft 
enemy  of  man,  with  the  fame  firmnefs,  the  fame 
fortitude,  and  the  fame  reliance  on  heavenly 
aid,  with  which,  during  his  life,  he  met  the  foes 
of  his  country — And  who  can  doubt  of  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  laft.  engagement  ? — At  this  awful 
moment  he  had  the  lingular  felicity,  refuiting 
from  a  review-of  his  well  fpent  life,  that  not  * 
word  had  efcaped  his  tongue,  which  a  wife  man 
might  not  utter — not  a  lenience  dropped  from 
his  pen,  which,  dying  he  could  wifh  to  blot — * 
not  an  aftion  performed,  which  prudence  could 
condemn,  nor  one  omitted,  which  duty  had  en- 
j.oined. 

No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  invifible  hand,  which  condufts  the 

Ga 
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affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  people  of  tfiefe 
ftates,  for  railing  up  this  able  leader,  who  in  war 
and  in  peace  merited  and  poffeffed  the  u  nintef-^ 
rupted  confidence  of  the  army  and  the  citizens ; 
and  while  the  lives  of  other  iUuftrious  men  have 
been  glorious  for  themfd  ves,  that  it  pleafed  Hea- 
ven  to  make  his  glorious  for  his  country.  White 
our  hearts  are  torn  with  anguifh  at  the  afflictive 
difpenfation  of  a  holy  Providence,  which  is  the 
fubjeCt  of  this  day  s  fad  folemniues,  let  us  nev- 
er  forget,  that  his  valuable  life  was  prcferved, 
till  a  citizen  was  found  worthy  to  fuceeed  him. 
And  what  higher  praife  can  be  given  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  Patriot,  who  fills  the  chair  of  ftate  ? 
Like  Washington,  he  was  eminently  inftru- 
rnental  in  achieving  our  revolution — devoted 
like  Washington  to  the  fervice  of  that  coun- 
try,  which  his  wifdom  has  rendered  iUuftrious, 
like  him  may  he  he  honored  while  living,  and 
lamented  in  death  by  his  grateful  and  affection¬ 


ate  countrymen. 

If  the  happinefs  of  an  unembodied  fpirit  at 
all  confifts  in  the  pofteflion  of  felicitating  ideas 
of  the  paft  as  doubtlefs  it  does,  how  great  muft 
be  the  happinefs  of  him,  whofe  death  we  this 
day  mourn  ?  As  the  faviour  of  his  countrv, 
great  muft  be  his  crown  of  rejoicing.  On  the 
earth  he  fought  no  rewards,  no  ftaiues,  no  tri- 
umphs.  The  attributes  and  decorations  of  roy¬ 
alty  could  only  have  ferved  to  eclipfe  the  ma- 
jefty  of  thofe  virtues,  which  made  him  from  be¬ 
ing  a  mode  ft  ciiizen  a  more  refplendent  lumin¬ 
ary.  But  on  earth  he  was  not  without  his  re- 
* 

ward — His  was  the  reward  of  fuccefs  attending 
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afl  biis  patriotic  labors — bis  the  honed  pride  of 
virtue,  and  above  all,  the  exquifite  delight  of 
beholding  the  general  happinefs,  of  which  he 
was  fo  eminently  the  author.  In  this  affembly, 
there  cannot  be  found  one  cold  admirer  of  his 
virtues.  If  our  country  can  furnifh  one  fuch, 
is  it  too  much  to  fay,  that  he  is  no  lefs  cold  to 
the  deareft  interefts  of  humanity,  virtue,  and 
religion  ?  But  the  tokens  of  afifeftion  for  his 
pure  c  ha  rafter,  the  proofs  of  gratitude  for  his 
(ervices,  and  of  reverence  for  his  wifdom  and 
pre-eminent  virtues,. exhibited  by  every  defcrip- 
tion  of  per  Tons  on  this  melancholy  occafion, 
wilt  forever  (hew  how  greatly  he  was  beloved^ 
edeemed,  and  honored  by  his  country  ;  and  will 
ferve  to  refcue  our  nation  from  the  reproach  of 
ingratitude,  which  has  been  cad  on  Republics. 
He  is  now  exalted  above  ai!  earthly  praife — we 
(hall  fee  his  face  no  more.  But  the  glory  of 
his  virtue  will  reach  beyond  the  grave.  When 
our  rifing  empire  (hall  have  riien  and  funk  a* 
gain  into  ruin,  it  will  live  and  continue  to  ani* 
mate  remote  it  ages. 

To  us  it  only  remains,  that  we  improve  t his- 
afflifting  difpenfation  of  divine  Providence  in  a 
fti  i table  manner  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by; 
a  drift  obfervance  of  his  admonitions  and  the 
imitation  of  his  excellent  example. 

Age  has  its  claims,  and  rank  is  not  without  its 
pretentions  to  advife  ;  but  the  counfeis  of  our 
departed  friend  come  recommended  by  addi¬ 
tional  claims  to  our  regard.  His  lad  aadrefs  to 
his  countrymen  is  the  reluh  of  much  wifdom, 
coiiefted  from  experienee—it  was  diftated  by 
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ehe  heartland  may  be  viewed  as  the  dyfng* 
words'  of*  a  father  to  his  children.  Cultivate 
union  and  brotherly  affeBton,  (it  is  thus  he 
fpeaks  to  us)  that  the  fac red  fire  of  liberty  may 
be  preferved,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Re- 
public  in  model  of  Government  exemplified,  as^ 
that  ^  which  fecures'  to  the  people  the  greatefi 
portion  of  liberty,  profpemy,  and  happinefs. 
On  this  union  be  aSWed  depends  your  peace: 
abroad,  your  fafety  at  home. .  • 

Moderate  the  fury-of  party  fprrit.  It  is  this,, 
which  difttHfbs  your  public  councils,  and  enfee¬ 
bles  your  adminiftration.  Banift*  local  preju¬ 
dices  as  well  as  party  views.  Gheriff*  public 
credit,  and  for  that  end  contribute  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenues,  and  cheerfully  bear  the  public 
burthens* 

Obferve  good'. faith  and  juftice  to  all  nations. 
Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Pre- 
fent  to  the  world  the  example,  as  magnanimous 
as  it  is  rare,  of  a  people  always  guided  by  ar** 
exalted  juftice  and  benevolence. 

Difmifs  your  inveterate  hatred  for  Tome  na¬ 
tions,  and  your  paffionate  attachment  for  others. 
Thefe  paffions  are  alike  defttuBive  to  your- 
peace  and  independence.  It  would  be  credul¬ 
ity  to  expeft,  and  degrading  to  accept,  favors* 
from  any  nation. 

Againfl  the  infidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ¬ 
ence  maintain  a  watchful  and  conftant  jealoufy. 
It  is  the  deadly  foe  of  republican  governments. 
Guard  no  lefs  (Irenuoufly  againft  theimpoftures 
of  pretended  patriots  at  home,  than  againft  the- 
mifehiefeof  foreign  intrigue.  Jt  is  eafy  for  the 
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worfti  men  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  virtu¬ 
ous,  and  for  your  g  re  ate  ft  enemies  to  affume 
the  appearance  of  the  mod  difinterefted  zeal 
for  your  interefh,  and  the  moft  ardent  attach- 
rnent  for  your  p-erfons  ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  are  but  the  tools  of  foreign  intrigue  and 
feeking  their  own  perform!  aggrandizement  at 
your  cxptnct.  The  means  they  employ  to  ac~ 
complilh  their  ends  will  ferve  to  point  out  to 
you  the  perfons  of  this  delciiption.  Tnefe 
means  are  no  other*  than  the  diffemi nation  of 
fufpkians.  jealou&es,  and  calumnies  againd  the 
heft  and  moft  virtuous  of  you*4  citizens  ;  and 
that  becaufc  they  polfefs,  what  they  fo 
de  ferve,  your  favor  and  confidence. 

But  above  all,  cherifi?  and  promote  the  inter- 
efts  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion.  They 
are  indifpenfable  to  the  fupport  of  any  free 
government,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  thofe 
of  the  popular  kind.  Let  it  never  be  forgot" 
ten,  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  freedom, where 
there  is  no  morality,  and  no  found  morality? 
where  there  is  no  religion.  Morality  without 
religion  will  foon  lofe  its  obligation,  and  religion 
without  morality  will  degenerate  into  fuperdL 
lion,  which  will  corrupt  inftead  of  ameliorating 
the  mafs,  into  which  it  is  infufed.  Let  no  man 
have  vour  confidence,  who  is  de  dilute  of  either,, 

j  y 

Hefnate  not  a  moment  to  believe,  that  the  man, 
who  labors  to  dedroy  thefe  two  great  pillars  of 
human  happinefs — thefe  firmed  props  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  men  and  citizens,  whatever  may  be  his 
profeffions  of  patriotifm,  is  neither  a  good  pat¬ 
riot  nor  a  good  man. 
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If  thefe  folcmn  and  momentous  truths  flood 
in  any  need  of  illuftration,  let  him  that  doubts 
be  plea  Ted  to  recolleQ,  that  the  experiment  is 
making,  I  may  fay  already  made,  of  governing 
a  nation  without  the  aid  of  religion  and  without 
morality.  Thofe,  who  are  pleated  with  the  re- 
fultof  that  experiment,  are  not  to  be  convinc. 
ed.  To  all  others,  a  volume  could  not  fo  ably 
prove  the  indifpenfable  neceflity  of  religion 
ana  morality,  to  the  profperity  and  happhiefs 
of  a  nation. 

May  it  pleafe  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Uni* 
verfc  and  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  nations  to  make 
our  happy  country,  as  diflinguifhed  for  the  prac* 
lice  of  piety  and  morality,  as  for  the  love  of 
liberty  and  focial  order— to  fpread  his  holy  pro- 
leQion  over  thefe  United  States;  to  turn  the' 
machinations  of  the  wicked  to  the  confirming 
of  our  union  and  independence  to  enable  us 
to  triumph  over  internal  (edition,  and  to  put  in- 
vafion  to  flight  ;  to  perpetuate  to  our  country 
that  profperity,  which  his  goodnefs  has  already 
conferred,  and  to  verify  the  anticipations — that 
this  government,  inftituted  under  the  aufpices. 
of  Heaven,  fhall  long  continue  the  afyluml 
of  the  opprefTed3,and  a  fafeguard  to  human 
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Pronounced  at  Anker jl.  before  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Amherjl,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mil¬ 
ford,  and  the  Benevolent  Lodge,  February  lid, 

1 800,  at  the  requejl  of  their  Committees. 

By  CHARLES  H.  ATHERTON,  a.  m. 

t 

In  what,  my  '  fellow  townfmen,  can  we  more 
merit  the  approbation  of  the  good  ;  in  what  can 
we  have  ftronger  affurance  of  meeting  the  fmiles 
of  Heaven,  than  in  teftifying  oar  love  for  him, 
whofe  affeBion  for  us  was  unbounded  ;  than  in 
admiring  that  wifdom,  which  faved,  and  that 
bravery,  which  defended  us  ;  than  in  contem¬ 
plating  that  exalted  affemblage  of  virtues,  which 
has  been  the  fource  of  innumerable  bldffings  to 
his  countiy,  and  which  through  life  diftinguifh- 
ed  the  man,  whofe  lofswe  now  deplore  ?  Were 
it  pofTible,  that  you  could  pafs  over  in  negleft- 
ful  filence  virtues  fo  iliuftrtous,  and  fervid  5  fo 
extenfiveiy  beneficial,  your  ingrati  ude  would 
excite  the  afiorrifhment  of  pofterity,  as  long  as 
the  name  of  Washington  will  their  affvBion 
and  praife.  Bm  thanks  to  a  free  and  enlight¬ 
ened  people  ;  they  fee  in  the  independence 
of  their  country,  in  the  freedom  of  their  con¬ 
futations,  and  in  their  unexampled  political 
profperity,  intelligibly  inferibed  the  merits  of 
their  afeended  chieftain.  They  feel  that  they 
are  happy  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth* 
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and  a-e  too  generous  to  forget  the  hand  that  has 
been  the  inffcrtiment  of  g  <k)d!  to  the®.  Thanks 
to  the  tia'nfcendent  virtues  of  your  beloved 
^Y^shington  ;  he  left  no  uitibrage,s  for  time 
to  cure,  no  envying*  and  foibles  for  the  grave 
to  hide.  The  prefenc  age  w.ll  not  refufe  juftice 
to  his  memory,  and  “  future  generations  will 
rife  up  and  call  him  bleffed." 

American  foil,  ihe  immediate  theatre  of  his 
g’nry,  now  entombs  the  cold  remains  of  your 
^ v  A s h  1  n cto n,  as  ii  does  the  bones  of  his  an- 
celtors..  So  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand  fix, 
hundred  and  fifty  feven,  did  the  family,  from 
which  he  traces  his  defcent,  arrive  from  Eng- 
land  and  fettle  in  this  country.  Pride  will  have 
no  influence  on  the  human  chara6fer,  when  it 
Ls  forgetten,  that  the  parifh  of  Washington,  in 
the  county  of  Weftmoreland,  Virginia,  was  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  Washington;  was  an 
American  born.  Sixty-eight  years,  reckoned 
back  from  this  day,  did  the  fun,  fmiling  upon 
the  American  world,  rife  the  glad  herald  of  his. 
birth.  Educated  by  private  inflruftion,  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  refined  education,  and  a  flyle  of  writ¬ 
ing  inferior  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  as  a  ■midfhipmarv 
in  the  Britifh  navy.  Washington  nuifl  have 
acquired  reputation  and  glory  to  himfdf  in  any 
flation  of  life.  Nature  had  made  him  great, 
education  and  refleQion  had  made  him  good. 
Such  decid  d  fuperiority  muft  have  borne  the 
palm  of  merit  in  any  theatre  of  a&ion,  to  which 
tiis  defHnies  had  led.  But  though  the  ocean 
tfud  taken  peculiar  care  of  the  worth  entrufkd 
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lofiertharge  ;  though  the  life  of  a  Tailor  were 
lefs  uncertain  than  it  is,  no  career  of  naval  glo« 
ry  could  have  been  produdrve  of  half  the  bleff- 
ings  to  his  country,  which  as  the  commander  of 
their  armies  in  war  and  their  chief  magiftrate  in 
peace,  he  fhed  upon  it  in  fuch  boundlefs  profu¬ 
sion.  Five  millions  of  freemen,  that  are  this 
day  emulous  to  heap  their  benedidions  on  his 
head,  might  have  had  no  caufe  to  reckon  him 
in  the  catalogue  of  their  benefadors.  Hovv 
bleft  have  been  the  tears  of  his  mother  !  How 
bled  has  been  her  maternal  folicitude  for  the 
firft  fruits  of  her  marriage  !  Hovv  amply  re¬ 
warded  has  been  the  filial  piety  of  your  youth¬ 
ful  hero,  who,  at  the  folicitation  of  his  only  fur- 
viving  parent  abandoned  the  allurements  of 
the  ocean,  and  reftored  himfelf  to  her  bofom  ! 

While  he  was  yet  in  his  minority,  he  was 
honored  with  a  principal  appointment  in  the 
military  fervice  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  But  it  was  not  rill  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  three,  that  the  path 
of  his  glory,  by  its  brightness,  began  to  anra6t 
public  attention.  Mutual  injuries,  jealoufy  and 
irritation,  between  the  Englifh  and  French  na¬ 
tions,  excited  the  latter,  then  our  neighbors  in 
Canada,  to  make  encroachments  on  Britifh  A- 
merica,  and  to  ftir  up  the  ravages  to  ads  of  hof- 
tility  again  ft  us.  The  effeds  of  this  diabolical 
policy  foon  grew  alarming.  It  became  nece£ 
fary  to  commifnon  forne  perfon  to  go  to  the 
frontiers,  to  feel  the  caufe  of  thefe  aggreffions, 
to  remonftrate  to  the  French,  and  to  foothe  the 
refentmein  of  the  Indian  tribes.  That  Major 
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Washington,  then  a  youth,  .who, .had  but  juft 
arrived  atthe  computed  ageof  discretion, fhould 
be  appointed  to  this  important  duty  excited  af- 
toniffoment.  But  this  aft orii {foment  was  foon 
loft  in  the  greater  degree  of  furprife  and  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  ability  with  which  he  executed  the 
truft.  This  miffion,  and  the  manly  and  able  re¬ 
port,  which  he  made  upon  the  fubjeft  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  Dinwiddie,  eftabiifhed  his  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  public  charafter,  worthy  of  confi¬ 
dence.  In  the  war  which  followed,  and  of 
which  thefe  encroachments  were  the  faithful 
precurfors,  before  he  was  yet  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  acquired  a  wreath  of  military 
fame,  by  refcuing  the  remains  of  Braddock!s 
flaughtcred  band.  With  that  modefty  due  an 
officer  fuperior  in  command,  he  warned  his 
General  of.  his  danger.  But  though  fecond  in 
command,  the  event  pioved  he  wasffirft  in  pen¬ 
etration.  The  forefight  of  Washington 
would  have  faved  this  moft  lamentable  defeat, 
and  prevented  the  triumph  of  (avage  barbarity. 
Colonel  Washington,  during  this  war,  was 
aflively  employed  in  defence  of  the  frontiers, 
until  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  when,  in  confequence  of  ill  health, 
he  refigned  fiis  command.  That  without  which 
all  other  bleflings  afford  no  enjoyment,  having 
been  gradually  reftored,  he  married  Mrs.  Cus- 
Tis,  of  the  fame  age  with  himfelf,  and  fettled  as 
a  farmer  on  his  eftate  at  Mount  Vernon.  Ven¬ 
erable  widow  f  Accept  our  fincere  condolence 
for  the  lots  of  the  man,  whom  we  love  to  honor. 
Bereaved  woman  !  If  thole,  who  have  never 
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feen  him,  weep  at  the  recolleftion  of  his  virtues 
and  the  public  calamity  of  his  tofs^how  incon- 
folable  mu  ft  be  her  grief,  who  viewed  in  him  an 
affe6iionate  and  tender  hufband  !  But  why  weep  ? 
His  forrows  are  at  an  end.  His  triumphs  of 
pure  felicity  have  commenced.  The  laurels 
have  only  dropped  from  his  head  to  give  place 
to  a  crown  of  immortal  glory. 

See  the  philofopber  cultivating,  the  arts  of 
peace  at  his  beloved  Vernon;  As  a  member  of 
affembly,  magiflrate  and  judge  of  their  courts* 
he  mixed  with  his  retirement  fufficiem  aflion  to 
fatisfy  a  great  and  good  mind,  that  placed  its 
happinefs  in  its  utility.  But  events  foon  began 
to  difclofe  the  high  deft  in  i  es  for  which  provi¬ 
dence  had  defigrrated  the  chara&er  of  Washt- 
lngton.  The  coercive  and  miftaken  policy  of 
G  reat-Britain  foon  opened  in  this  weflern  world 
a-  theatre  of’  g’lory  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of 
time.  Having  been  twice  chofen  a  delegate  to 
Con  grefs,  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolu- 
tionary  war,  on  the  ever  memorable  fifteenth 
day  of  June,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feventy-five,  he  was  unanimoufiy  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army* 
How  he  formed  from  raw  materials,  a  difei- 
plined  army  what  fatigues  he  endured  ;  what 
anxiety  ;  wfoat  watchings  ;  how  his  bravery  won; 
how  his  prudence  faved  ;  in  fuccefs,  how  meek  ; 
zn  adverfity,  how  undifmayed  ;  in  the  gloomy 
campaigns  of  feventy-fix  and  feventy-feven* 
when,  with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  face  of  a 
powerful  enemy,  all  was-  derangement;  when 
ficknefs  ravaged  and  defertion  thinned  youc 
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ranks  ;  when  hunger  and  nakednefs  threatened 
diffjlution  to  the  fcanty-  remnant  ;  when  dif- 
couragement  brooded  in  every  heart  ;  when 
e\en  your  Congrefs  grew  faint  in  well  doing  ; 
when  every  eye  looked  to  him  for  fafety  ;  with 
what  d i v i tie  firmnefs  he  upheld  your  tottering: 
interefls,  prefixing  upon  this  one  man  with  the 
weight  of  Atlas;  with  what  confidence  in  the 
juftice  of  your  caufe,  with  what  firm  reliance 
66  on  him*  whofe  providential  aids  can  remedy 
every  human  clefefl,”  he  furmounted  all  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  with  what  more  than  human  (kill  he 
remedied  every  difcourageinent  under  which  a 
General  could  labor,  many  of  you  have  wit- 
nefTed,  all  of  you  will  recolleft.  At  length, 
the  capture  ol  Btirgoyne  and  the  glories  of 
Yorktown  calmed  your  anxieties,  and  gave  the 
brightnefs  of  day  to  your  hopes.  The  prize 
was  won.  Independence  was  ours.  The  rain¬ 
bow  of  peace  appears  in  the  Heavens.  What 
diffusion  of  joy  throughout  America  !  What 
relief  does  it  bring  to  the  laboring  mind  of 

W  ASH1NGTON. 

Forget  that  he  ever  led  your  armies  to  vifto- 
ry.  With  the  pencil  of  oblivion  obliterate  ev¬ 
ery  trace  of  his  former  fervices.  The  clofing 
Icene  alone  of  the  war,  would  entitle  him  to  the 
everlafting  gratitude  of  his  country  and  the 
ceafelefs  eulogiums  of  pofterity.  His  good- 
nefs  preferved  to  you,  what  his  wifdom  and  val¬ 
or  had  won.  He  placed  you  on  the  bafe  of 
freedom  and  independence,  and  then  upheld 
you  in  their  enjoyment.  He  tupped  the  fir-& 
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biddings  of  military  defpotifm,  and  crufhed  a 
civil  war  in  embryo. 

Hark  !  what  acclamations  rend  the  (ley  !  It 
is  for  your  chief.  Behold  him  changed  by  age, 
worn  down  with  toils,  his  countenance  furrowed 
with  his  cares  of  you  ;  behold  him,  all  covered 
with  glory,  returning  a  private  man  to  his  farnr 
from  the  field  of  vi&ory.  Regarding  himfelf 
as  the  humble  inftrument  under  Heaven,  of 
carrying  into  effefit  its  high  decree,  that  the  li¬ 
nked  States  fhould  be  Free ,  Sovereign  and  Inde¬ 
pendent^  and  with  that  humility,  which  fuch  a 
fentiment  mud  neceflarily  fnfpire,  with  what  ex¬ 
ultation  is  he  hailed  the  father  of  his  country  t 
What  enraptured  crowds  impede  his  paffage  ! 
With  tears  of  gratitude  dreaming  from  their 
eyes,  and  hands  uplift  to  Heaven,  they  implore 
its  richefi  bleffings  upon  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  new  aera  of  glory* 
commenced  in  the  life  of  Washington.  He 
prefides  in  the  ever  memorable  Convention, 
that  formed  our  Conftitution.  An  Empire  is 
founded.  Three  millions  of  people,  in  order 
to  fecure  the  bleflrngs  of  liberty  to  themfelves 
and  their  pofterity,  upon  cool  deliberation,  a- 
.  dopt  the  Federal  Conftitution.  Sublime  event ! 
How  perfeftly  did  his  virtues  meet  the  public 
confidence  !  Seethe  fage  of  Vernon  unanimouf- 
ly  called  from  his  retreat,  to  adminifter  the  firft 
and  moft  important  office  of  the  union.  Sel¬ 
dom  is  it,  that  great  military  virtues  are  united 
with  talents  for  the  cabinet ;  but  in  Washing¬ 
ton  the  union  was  complete.  Indeed,  during 
out  revolutionary  war,  America  was  as  much 
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indebted  for  the  attainment  of  her  obi  eft  to  bis 
counfels,  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms.  With 
what  admirable  {kill  does  he  prefide  in  our  na¬ 
tional  councils  !  Trying  were  the  times  and  ar- 
duous  his  duty.  Our  country  had  not  as  yet 
learnt  to- wield  its  own  ftrength.  It  had  not  be- 
gun  to  feel  any  common  principle  of  aftion- 
We  were  vulnerable  at  all  points  by  the  crook* 
ed  policy  of  European  cabinets.  Every  fhatt: 
of  foreign  intrigue  left  a  wound  in  our  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  conflagration  of  war  in  Europe 
threatened  to  involve  the  world  in  its  ruins.  It 
was  a  war,  that  for  a  time  looked  as  if  it  would 
leave  to  the  goddefs  of  peace  no  refling  place 
on  this  globe.  Washington'-,  calm  and  felf- 
collected,  looked  through  the  darknefs.  He 
faw  the  defirable  {land,  which  the  interefls  of 
his  country  required  it  fhould  take.  He  refolv* 
ed  that  America  fhould  be  neutral.  By  the 
approbation  of  two  fucceeding  houfes  of  Con- 
grefs,  the  policy  was  acknowledged  to  be  up¬ 
right,  and  effential  to  the  dearefl  interefls  of  A* 
merica.  It  remained  then  for  the  chief  magif- 
trate,  with  unremitting  vigilance,  to  preferve 
his  country  in  the  ftarion  which  fhe  had  taken- 
All  the  afts  of  his  adminiflration,  which  after 
this  excited  any  legibility,  turned  upon  the 
grand  queftion,  whether  America  fhould  pre¬ 
serve  her  neutrality,  or  throw  herfelf  back  into 
toe  margin  of  the  whirlpool  and  be  fwallowed 
up  in  the  vortex  of  a  common  caufe.  To  be 
convinced,  that  the  fame  good  providence, 
which  always  feemed  to  direCt  his  meafures  to 
Ids  country's  greateft  good,  did  not  defert  him 
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cm  this  occafion,  look  at  the  miferies  of  Europe, 
contemplate  your  own  happinefs.  This  impor¬ 
tant  ftep  of  his  adminiftration  will  form  no  in- 
conliderable  pa'rt  of  the  future  themes  of  hi# 
wifdom.  Yet,  however,  he  did  not  efcape  the 
faihionable  malevolence  of  the  day.  The  o* 
cean  of  politics  was  in  commotion  ;  but  Wash¬ 
ington  fcretched  forth  bis  hand  over  the  tur¬ 
bid  elements,  they  knew  the  fignal,  and  all  was 
peace.  The  Cerberus  of  faSion  growled  its 
curfes  at  him  ;  but  his  integrity  and  firm nefs 
charmed  the  monfter  into  an  everlafling  deep. 
Malice  pretended,  that  by  her  magnifying  optics, 
fhe  had  di [covered  defefts  in  his  character  ; 
but  it  required  only  natural  eyes  to  fee,  that 
what  fhe  defcribed  as  fpots  in  the  character  of 
W a.sh  1  n gto n,  were  only  (pecks  in  her  gla  fifes*. 
Difcontent  lifted  up  her  lonely  and  difcordant 
note  ;  but  it  was  foon  drowned  in  the  general 
plaudits  of  approbation,  that  refounded  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent. 

Having,  at  your  unanimous  eleftion^  twice 
ferved  you  as  Prefident  of  the  United  States, 
when  in  his  opinion  it  was  compatible  with  your  * 
interefts,  and  not  till  then,  his  fondnefs  for  re¬ 
tirement  returned,  and  he  declined  your  favors* 
at  the  enfuing  eleflion.  Events  did  not  long 
fuller  him  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  private  life. 
The  calls  of  his  country  again  reached  him. 
The  voice  of  danger  drew  him  from  his  retreat. 
In  the  view  of  the  world  the  monument  of  his 
fame  was  complete  ;  yet  (wonderful  to  tell !)  it 
admitted  of  another  cap-ftone.  What  could 
induce  the  venerable  chief3  grown  grey  in  for-' 
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ty-five  years  of  fervice  devoted  to  his  country** 
what  could  induce  him  to  hazard  his  fame  by 
again  accepting  the  command  of  your  armies  ? 
W as  it  for  perfonal  emolument  ?  No.  That  he 
fhould  receive  no  reward  was  the  only  condi¬ 
tion  on  which  he  would  accept  the  appointment. 
Was  it  for  glory  ?  No.  He  was  full  of  glory. 
He  had  already  acquired  more,  than  had  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  man.  For  what1 
then  ?  For  his  love  of  us.  Though  all  had 
been  terror  and  diftruft,  now  all  was  confidence 
and  fecurity.  You  feared  no  dangers  under 
Washington,  your  leader.  Old  men  were  rea¬ 
dy  for  the  battle  and  even  cowards  grew  brave. 

We  have  remarked  the  rifing  fplendor  of  this 
fun  of  glory  ;  we  have  traced  it  through  the  fe- 
rene  and  lucid  brightnefs  of  its  courfe,  and  it- 
now  remains  that  we  notice  the  unclouded  ma- 
jefiy  with  which  it  finks  beneath  the  horizon  of 
this  world,  to  be  bleft  with  the  morn  of  a  hap¬ 
pier  dime.  The  diforder,  which  is  to  do  its 
work  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  two  days*  feizes  him. 
Though  flight  at  firft,  Washington,  as  if  he 
had  fome  fuperoatural  intimation  of  the  event*, 
knew  and  welcomed  the  meffenger.  fie  re- 
quefts  his  friends  to  permit  him  to  depart  in* 
peace,,  alluring  them  that  death  had  no  terrors 
to  him..  With  his  own  hand  he  clofes  his  lips 
and  his  eyes  upon  this  world  forever.  The 
prefent  occafion,  the  furrounding  tokens  of 
grief  and  mourning,  and  more  than  all,  our 
tears,  teftify,  ah  !‘  too  fully  teftify,  that  the  po¬ 
litical  faviour  of  his  country,  that  Washing* 
tonj  the  great  and  the  good - No;  he  fiiil 
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lives.  He  lives  in  the  happinefs  of  bis  coixn* 
try,  in  its  inftitutions,  in  its  monuments.  He 
furvives  in  our  hearts*  W e  feena  flill  to  fee 
him  watch  with  fatherly  affe&ion  our  interefts. 
We  feem  flill  to  fee  the  lines  of  his  countenance 
marked  with  heart  felt  foHcitude  for  our  wel¬ 
fare.  Hah  !  He  waves  his  hand  and  opes  his 
mouth  to  fpeak.  Warriors  !  Statesmen  l 
Freemen  !  Citizens  !  ©bjefts  of  my  care 
and  children  of  my  affeftion.  Sacredly  main- 
tain  the  conftitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your, 
hands.  It  is  the  chief  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  independence,  and  the  fupport  of  that  lib¬ 
erty  which  you  fo  highly  prize.  Frown  with 
indignation  at  the  idea  of  a  reparation  of  your 
communities.  Cherifh  your  union  as  the  pal¬ 
ladium  of  your  political  fafety  and  profperky. 
Control  party  fpmt  ;  it  is  the  bane  of  free  gov¬ 
ernments  and  grows  with  luxuriance  in  repub¬ 
lics.  Afluage  its  affeQs,  left  by  the  alternate 
domination  of’  one  faction  over  another,  (harp- 
ened  by  revenge,  the  public  mind,  at  length  tir¬ 
ed  of  change,  fhould  feek  repofe  in  the  abfo— 
lute  power  of  fome  individual,  who  will  eftab^ 
lifh  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty.  Support  religion,  it  is  the  prop  of  ci¬ 
vil  fociety.  Promote  the  diffufion  of  knowU 
edge  and  morality.  Cultivate  peace,  and  ob- 
ferve  gpod  faith  and  juft  ice  towards  all  nations, 
Pvdigion  and  moiality  equally  enjoin  it.  Can 
k  be,  that  the  All  Wise  has  not  connefted  the 
permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ? 
It  is  the  decree  of  Heaven,  that  the  moment  you 
ceafe  to  be  a  virtuous,  you  ceafe  to  «  be  a  free 
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people.  Watch  with  jealous  vigilance  the  in- 
frdious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  ;  it  is  the 
deadly  foe  of  Republican  Governments.  Ex¬ 
tend  commercial  ;  bi*t  avoid  political  connec¬ 
tions.  Hear  and  obferve  this  laft:  advice  of 
parting  fuendfhip;  thus  fliall  you  perpetuate 
your  national  exigence,  your  conftitution  and" 
your  liberties,  till  you  and  your  lateft  pofterityr 
ihall  be  transferred  to  the  fleep  of  your  fathers., 
&s  I  am  to  the  manfionsof  relti” 

Masonic  Brethren 

It  is  decent  under  the  forms  of  our  order,  to 
rxprefs  our  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  a  dearly  be¬ 
loved  brother.  Yet,  on  this  occafion,  to  arro* 
gate  to  ourfelves  pre-eminence  in  grief,  is  a  claim 
that  our  fellow-citizens  will  not  admit.  Indeed* 
we  have  loft  the  wort  hie  ft  of  brothers  ;  but  the 
world  has  loft  the  firft  of  men.  We  mourn  the 
brighteft  ornament  of  our  order;  but  mankind 
lament  the  blighted  ornament  of  human  nature. 
We  grieve  to  fee  the  moft  (lately  pillar  in  the 
edifice  of  nuafonry  laid  low  ;  but  America  fop* 
rows  for  the  lofs  of  the  chief  builder  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  her  independence.  So  great  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  calamity,  that  there  feems  to  be  no  room  left 
for  private  and  felfiffr  forrow.  Oh  t  that  E 
eould  adopt  a  language,  that  fhould  durably  im- 
prefs  upon  your  mind  .  the  order  with  which  he 
governed,  and  his  punctuality  in  opening  and 
clofing  the  lodge,  of  which  he  was  mafter;  that 
fhouid  keep  forever  in  your  view  the  eafe,  with 
which  he  defeended  from  the  higheft  calls  of  his 
country,  to  the-  mod  minute  duties  of  private*1 
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life  ;  that  fhould  caufe  you  never  to  forget  Ins 
examplary  obfervance  of  the  threefold  duty  oi 
man,  and  above  all  of  that  important  part  of 
mafonic  inftruflion,  which  is  fo  hardfor  man¬ 
kind  in  general  to  learn,  but  which  was  fo  eafy 
and  familiar  tohim,  that  his  fublime  mind  Teem¬ 
ed  ever  to  be  alive  to  the  impreffion,  that  he 
wasafting  under  the  all  in fpefting  Eye  of  Heaven  ; 
then  might. we^flatter  ourfelves,  that  it  is  not  in 
vain,  that  we  meet  this  day  under  the  badges  of 
mafonry,  to  mingle  our  griefs  with  the  griefs  of 
our  country,  for  the  lofs  of  him,  who  was  alike* 
the  common  father  and  brother  of  us  all. 

It  is  with  fatisfa&ion  we  obferve  the  intereft, 
which  all  claffes  of  citizens  take  in  the  occafion, 
particularly  the  rcfpeffable  attention  paid  us  by 
a  neighboring  town.  Well  may  we  bedefirous 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  refpefl:  to  the  memory  of  the 
.departed  W  ash  in  gton.  Well  may  we  take  a 
melancholy  delight  in  frecolle£ling  his  virtues, 
for,  alas  ! 

t 

u  We  ne’-er  lliaU  look  upon  his  like  again.** 

"Whatever  view  we  take  of  this  great  man, 
we  find  caufe  for  wonder.  If  we  view  the  ef¬ 
fects,  which  his  labors  have  had  upon  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  country,  and  the  advantages,  which 
in  all  probability  poftoiity  will  reap  from  them, 
we  can  affign  no  limits  to  our  opinion  of  his 
•  ufefu-lnefs.  df  weconfider  the  difficulties,  which 
he  furmounted.,  we  are  wonder  ftruck.  If  we 
/contemplate  the  motives  of  his  a8ions,  we  are 
loft  in  admiration.  We  forget  for  a  moment, 
that  he  was  a  man.  We  regard  him  as  feme 
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propitious  divinity,  fent  from  a  better  worM 
than  this,  to  take  America  by  the  hand  and  lead 
*her  to  independence,  freedom  and  happinefs. 
*n  him  was  no  rage  of  adventure.  Here  was 
^iio  mercenary  views  of  private  emolument.  No, 
fer v  1  ces  were  u n bo u gh t.  They  were  free** 
will  offerings  at  the  altar  of  patriotifm.  The 
ruling  paffion  of  his  foul  was  the  love  of  his 
‘Country.  To  this  every  fubordinate  wifh  gave 
place.  He  was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  pur- 
■fuits  of  agriculture  and  private  life.  The  fhades 
of  Vernon  were  ever  more  grateful  to  him,  than 
even  the  laurels  of  Trenton.  Yjt  whfen  his 
-country  called,  he  left  the  path  of  inclination 
4o  follow  that  of  duty.  Great  too  was  the  fac- 
rifice  on  his  part,  for  he  left  affluence  and  eafe^ 
to  endure  a  life  of  danger,  anxiety  and  fatigue. 

It  is  pleafing  to  remark,  with  what  Unvarying 
'Con ftancy  his  fellow  citizens  followed  him  with 
'their  favors.  They  always  called  him  to  the 
*firfl  office  in  their  power  to  confer,  and  were 
always  unanimous  in  the  call.  Great  and  good 
man  !  Correft  and  generous  freemen  1  Which 
dhall  we  moil  admire, fthe  acknowledged  fupe- 
•riority  of  the  man,  or  the  judgment  of  a  virtu¬ 
ous,  free  and  enlightened  people. 

Neither  the  annals  of  ancient  or  modern 
'times  afford  a  parallel  of  the  chaiaHer  we  arc 
contemplating.  Examine  the  pretenfions  of  the 
don  of  Philip,  yclcped  Alexander  the  .great. 
Tie  was  great  in  ambition,  great  in  the  millions 
be  flaoghtered,  in  the  number  of  countries  he 
laid  waitc,  in  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  he 
burnt.  He  was  great  in  themifery  he  diffufed. 


Alexander  was  greatly  wicked,  Washington 
was  greatly  good.  The  Macedonian  was  a  re- 
markable  inffance  of  the  union  of  greatnefs 
with  guilt.  The  American  has  not  a  fingle  pfl- 


his  virtue. 

Nor  can  the  ape  of  Alexander’s  greatnefs. 


to  Washi  ngton  ! — A  dwarf  to  Hercules  !  ! 
The  only  trait  in  the  chara6ter  of  Buonaparte, 
that  is  as  yet  unequivocally  eftablifhed,  is  a  fu¬ 
rious  and  irrefiftible  bravery,  that  the  tygers 
may  enjoy  in  common  with  him.  Where  is  the 
durability  of  his  conquefts?  Where  the  happi- 
nefs,  which  he  has  given  to  any  portion  of  the 
human  . race  ?  Where  his  humanity  ?  Where  his 
piery  ?  We  afk  in  vain.  A  (ingle  'flafh  of  juf- 
tice  from  the  countenance  of  Washington  is 
fufficient  to  ftrike  dead  every  laurel  on  his 
brow  ;  and  while  the  American  will  hold  the 
firft  feat  in  the  temple  of  virtue,  the  conqueror 
of  Italy  will  not  be  admitted  within  the  thresh¬ 
old. 

If  we  combine  all  the  individual  excellencies 
of  the  heroes  we  recolleft,  they  dill  form  an 
incomplete  charafter  of  Washington.  He 
united  the  prudence  of  Fabius,  the  calm  intre¬ 
pidity  and  refources  of  Hannibal,  with  the  civic 
virtues  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was  inflex¬ 
ible  in  juftice  as  Arifiides,  and  generous  to  his 
enemies  as  Caffar.  with  this  difference,  that  gen- 
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of  perianal .favor  j  but  in  W  ash  jk  &  t  on  it  was 
the  effect  of  a  diffufive  benevolence,  that  fhow- 
ered  happineft  upon  all  ohje&s  within  the  limits 
of  its  power.  Dignified  without,  haughtinefs, 
humble  without  meanaefs,  firm  without  obftin- 
acy,  warm  and  exemplary  in  piety,  no  bigot ^  no 
persecutor  of  religion,  he  bid  farewell  to  this 

world,  and  was  followed  with  the  united  bleff. 

ings  of  every  fed  of  ebriftianity,  with  the  af- 

feftion  of  his  country,  and  with  the  admiration 
of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  man  the  world  has  loft  !  Such 
was  the  man  America  mourns !  What  a  fubjefi: 
of  lamentation  to  the  prefent  age  !  What  a 
mighty  theme  of  admiration  for  unborn  pofter- 
ity  !  How  ever  diftant  the  time,  in  whatever 
country  afar  oft  an  American  citizen  may  be  a 
pilgrim,  with  whatever  weight  of  mifery  he  may 
be  preffed,  at  the  name  of  Washington  he 
ihall  ftand  uon  tiptoe  ”  and  fwell  with  the  pride 
of  his  country  ;  however  callous  to  the  touches 
of  humanity,  his  fortune  may  have  made  him, 
a  fenfation  of  benevolence  fhall  caufe  the  tears 
to  gufli  from  his  eyes  ;  however  brutified  by 
wickednefs,  he  fhall  be  bleft  with  a  momentary' 
gleam  of  devotion  to  his  Gon.  Long,  long 
fhall  the  goodnefs  of  the  great  Chief  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  form  the  traditionary  tale  at  the  Indian  fire- 
fide.  It  (ball  ferve  as  a  paflport  through  the 
wildernefs,  and,  at  the  found  of  his  name,  the 
tnercilefs  favage  fhall  (pare  his  captive.  At  the 
recollection  of  him,  we  fhall  all  of  us  grow 
candid,  and  bury  in  filence  the  odious  epithets 
of  party  diftinftion* 
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Afas !  he  is  no  more.  The  Almighty  hath 
vi  filed  us  in  judgment  and  in  power.  But  we 
are  not  left  without  the  peculiar  fignatures  of 
his  goodnefs.  We  behold*  at  the  helm  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  Washington’s  fellow-laborer  in  the. 
vineyard  of  his  country  s  bappinefs.  .In  him; 
upon  whom  fell  his  mantle  of  office,  we  fl ill  fee 
vigilance,  integrity  and  wiidom.  Jehovah 
hath  made  darknefs  his  pavilion.  Yet  we  will 
not  dillrftft  that  kind  providence,  which  has 
hitherto  protected  us.  In  the  fublimity  of 
feripture  fentiment  and  language,  we  will  unite 
and  fay,  “  Although  the  figtree  ffiall  not  blot- 
fom,  neither  (hall  fruit  be  in  the  vine,  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  olive  ffiall  fail  and  the  fields  {hall 
yield  no  meat,  the  flock  fliall  be  cut  off  from 
the  fold,  and  there  ffiall  be  no  herd  in  the  flail;, 
yet  we  wili  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  we  will  joy  in 
the  Goo  of  our  falvation.” 


Pronounced  at  Newbury  port,  January  2d,  1 8oo« 
at  the  rcquejl  of  the  citizens  of  that  town * 

By  THOMAS  PAINE,  a.  M; 

Americans, 

nr 

A  HE  Saviour  or  your  country  has  obtained 
his  laft  viflory.  Having  reached  the  fummit  of 
human  perfe0ion,  he  has  quitted  the  region  of 
human  glory.  Conqueror  of  time,  he  has 
triumphed  over  mortality ;  leg  ate  o  f  heav  en, 
he  has  returned  with  the  tidings  of  his  million  ; 
father  of  his  people,  he  has  afcended  to  ad¬ 
vocate  their  caule  in  the  bofora  of<  his  God. 
Solemn,  45  as  it  were  a  paufe  in  nature,”  was  his 
tranfit  to  eternity;  thronged  by  the  {hades  of 
heroes,  his  approach  to  the  confines  of  b.lifs  ; — 
paeaned  bv  the  fong  of  angels,  his  journey  be¬ 
yond  the  liars  ! 

The  voice  of  a  grateful  and  affli&ed  people 
has  pronounced  the  eulogium  of  their  departed 
hero — “  firjl  in  war,  fir ft  in  peace,  fir ft  m  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen That  this  exalted  tribute  is 
juftly  due  to  his  memory,  the  fear-honored  vet¬ 
eran,  who  has  fought  under  the  banners  of  hi& 
glory,  the  enraptured  ftatefman,  who  has  bowed 
to  the  dominion  of  hi*  eloquence,  the  hardy 
cultivator,  whole  foil  has  been  defended  by  the 
prodigies  of  his  valor,  the  protected  citizen,, 
whofe  peaceful  rights  have  been  fecured  by  the 
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vigilance  of  his  wifdom  ;  yea,  every  fibre,  that 
can  vibrate  in  the  heart  of  an  American,  will 
atteft  with  agonized  fenfibility. 

Born  to  dire&  the  deftiny  of  empires  his  char- 
aQer  was  as  majeftic,  as  the  events,  to  which  it 
was  attached,  were  illtiftriousv  In  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  its  features,  the  vivid  pencil  of  Genius 
cannot  brighten  a  trait,  nor  the  Blighting  breath 
of  Calumny  obfcure.  His  principles  were  the 
refultof  organic  philofophy,  his  fuccefs  of  mor¬ 
al  juftice.  His  integrity  affumed  the  port  of 
command,  his  intelligence  the  afpeft  of  infpira- 
tion.  Glory,  to  ^72/impregnable,  he  obtained 
without  ambition  popularity,  to  ^//inconftant, 
he  enjoyed  without  jealouly.-  The  one  was  his 
from  admiration,  the  other  from  gratitude.  The 
former  embelliflied,  but  could  not  reward;  the 
latter  followed,  but  never  could  lead  him.  The 
robuft  vigor  of  his  virtue,^  like  the  undazzled 
eye  of  the  Eagle,  was  inaoceffible  to  human 
weaknefs  ;•  and  the  unafpirihg  temperament  of 
his  paffions,  like  the  regenerating  afhes  of  the 
Phoenix,  gave  new  life  to  the  great nefs  it  could 
not  extinguiflii  In  the  imperial  dignity  of  his 
perfon,  was  exhibited  the  auguft  feature  of  his 
mind  : 

“  Sre  what  a  grace  was  feated  on  his  brow, 

11  Am  eye  like  Mars,  the’ fr  ont  of  j*>ve  hmifelf, 

A  combination,  anti  a  form  indeed, 

**  Where  every  God  did  feem  to  fet  his  fen!, 

0  To  give  the  world  aiTurancc  of  a  man  1” — Sk'ifofptar. 

OpprefFed  by  the  difconfolate  fenfrbilitiesj, 
which  this  melancholy  occafion  has  excited,  yet 
infpired  by  a  veneration,  which  no  fenfe  of  ca¬ 
lamity  can  fufpend,  how  fhall  the  feeble  eulogift 
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of  the  moment  retrace  the  path  of  the  hero 
through  the  rugged  acclivities  of  his  fame,— 
how  fhadow  the  outlines  of  a  life,  whofe  influ¬ 
ence  on  fociety  has  baffled  the  imitation  of  the 
wile,— how  define  the  great  proportions  of  a 
charaaer,  which,  like  the  elearic  principle,  can 
only  be  defcribed  by  its  efFeas  p  What  wing  of 
human  defcription  fhall  foar  to  the  unclouded 
height  of  his  talents,  what  chymiftry  of  human 
judgment  fliall  feparate  the  elements  of  his  vir¬ 
tues  ?  The  magnificence  of  his  deeds  has  out¬ 
vied  the  heraldry  of  fancy— and  the  purity  of 

his  motives  has  bewildered,  the  deduaions  of 
reafon. 

Prom  his  firft  appearance  on  the  theatre  of 
public  life,  ere  the  modefi  fimplicity  of  enter- 
prize  had  iavited  the  decorations  of  artificial 
honor,  ere  the  a  hair-breadth  cfcapes”  of  the 
Monongahela  had.  elicited  the  native  energies 
of  heroifm,  to  the  matured  era  of  his  excellence, 
when  viaory  had  nothing  left  to  beflow,  and 
P ame  herfelf  bad  defpaired  of  rendering  to  his 
merits  their  eqvivalent  reward,  we  behold  the 
lame  undeviating  courfe  of  magnanimous  ac¬ 
tion,  rifing,  like  the  fun,  in  gradual  and  majeftic 
progreffion.  In  no  fituatioo,  to  which  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  his  country  have  called  him,  how¬ 
ever  inflated  with  peril,  or  fortified  by  prof, 
peiity,  do  we  at  any  time  detefl  his  invincible 
equanimity,  modified  by  incident.  In  no  cli¬ 
max  of  fortune,  do  we  behold  him,  dejected  by 
ooltaCic,  or  elevated  by  fuccefs  ; — defpcratc  in 
danger,  or  fanguine  in  triumph.  Deliberate  to 
concert,  he  was  vigorous  to  execute 
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to  conquer,  he  was  humane  to  forgive.  Ih 
council,. he  united  the  calculations  of  the  vet¬ 
eran,  to  the  ruling  impulfe  of  the  patriot  ; — inr 
battle,  he  never  filed  the  blood  of  an  enemy  but’ 
for  victory,  nor  gained  a  viQory  but  for  his- 
country. 

As  the  dire&or  of  that  important  and  dubious 
conteft*  which  iffued  in  the  eftaMifbrnerrt  of  our 
liberty  and  independence,  he  difplayed  an  im* 
preffive  grandeur  of  exertion,  which-  marfh ailed 
into  hoftility  the  flu&uating  vigor  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and.is  dill  remembered  with  awe  in  the 
adonifhment  of  nations.  To  the  rapacious 
cabinet  of  the  mother  country,  which  had  re¬ 
cently  learnt,  in  the  -  difaftrous  campaign  of 
Braddock,  that  her  glory  was  mortal,  he  had 
given  his  name  a  formidable  efiimation  by  his 
military  prowefs-  on  that  memorable  occafion; 
In  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample  paternal  domain, 
he  was  repofing  under  the  groves  of  fame  and 
philofophy,  when  the  chafed  lion  of  New-Eng^- 
lund  u  leaped  on  the  daring  hontfman,  that  had 
galled  him,”  and  boldly  bade  defiance  to  his 
power.  The  dawn  of  our  revolution  was  over¬ 
shadowed  with  clouds,  that  would  have  damped 
the  ardor  of  any  people,  whofe  bofoms  were 
not  infpired  by  the  incontrolable  enthufiafm  of 
liberty.  But  what  hope  of  Riccefs  could  this 
high-born  principle,  though  ftimulated  by  inju¬ 
ry,  afford  to  the  unwarlike  peafantry  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  without  arms,  without  discipline,  without 
funds,  without  a  leader,  in  contending  with  an 
empire,  whofe  policy  and  valor  had  for  centu¬ 
ries  kept  the  nations  of  Europe  in  its  toils  ? 
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Yet,  at  this  inaufpicious  junflure,  when  every* 
profpefl  was  enveloped  with  difafter,  when  un- 
fuccefsful  oppofition  could  promife  no  reward' 
bur  aggravated  opprelfion,  when  political  infi. 
delity  had  almoft  chilled  with  difmay  the  kind- 
ling  fervor  of  Americans  ; — at  this  moment,  fo 
portentous,  fo  gloomy,  did  the  calm,  i»flexibler 
Unaflimilating  W  asiiington  relinquilh,  without 
reluftance,  the  magnificent  retirement  of  wealth 
and  honor  ;  and,  committing  to  the  hazard  of 
the  conteft,  the  pleafures*  that  allured  him  to- 
feclufion,  and  the  chara&er,  that  attached  him 
to  life,  appealed  to  the  God  of  armies  to  atteft- 
a  foldier’s  oath — u  I  will  triumph ,  or  die  with  r,i y- 
countrymen  F - Animated  -  by  his  guiding  in¬ 

telligence,  America  awoke  to  the  confeioufnefs-: 
of4her  powers;  and,  realifing  the  boa  ft  of  the 
Roman  heroran  army,  organized  by  his  crea¬ 
tive  dilcipline,  arofe  at  his  command; 

Through  the  viciffitudes  of  a  war,  fingularly 
flufluating  in  its  fortunes,  aud  dfefolating  in  its 
cfFefts,  he  difeovered  a  conftant  principle  of 
afdion,  which  acquired*  no  luftre  from  the  bril¬ 
liant  exploits  it  achieved,  but  derived  all  its 
glory  from  its  own  original  greatnefs.  Self- 
dependent,.  and  felf-elevated,  it  difdained  the 
fiftitious  aid  of  circumftance  and  never  did" 
it  fin  ne  with  more  fplendor  and  energy,  than 
when  fortune  had  deferted  him,  and  his  country 
had  dcfpaired;  The  activity  of  a  fortitude, 
whole  liability  was  reafon,  invigorated  the  op¬ 
erations  of  an  intellect,  whole  olijeft  was  liberty. 
What  but  this  invincible  conftitution  of  foul, 
whole  gigantic  philofophy  always  rofe  with  the 
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difficulties  it.  encountered,  could  hive  {attained 
the  drooping  caufe  of  an  half-conquered  peo* 
p.le,  at  that  momentons  and  almoft  hopelefs  cri- 
fis,  when  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  were  lin¬ 
ed  by  a  triumphant  enemy,  impatient  for  our 
fubjugation  ;  when  the  ranks  of  our  brave  de¬ 
fenders,  thinned  by  battle,  by  famine  and  re¬ 
treat,  crimfoned  their  flying  encampments* with 
the  blood  of  their  footfteps  ;  when  the  fate  of 
a-  continent  was  fufpended,  on  the  incredible 
exertions  of  a  night,  and  a  confpiracy  of  the  e lb- 
men  ts  oppofed  the  progrefs>of  the  eventful  en- 
terprize  !  The  mind,  that  was  inacceffible  to 
defpair,  was  invulnerable  to  difafter;  and  at 
the  inftant,  when  the  fangs  of  our  Invader  were 
unclutched  to  fatten  on  his  prey,  when  his  pam? 
pered  ambition  was  gloating  on  the  fpoik  of 
unconditional  fubmiflion,  the  diffant  thunder  of 
the  cannon  at  Trenton  aroufed  him  from  his 
dreams  of  dominion,  and  convinced  him  that 
the  refources  of  a  Washington  were  not  to  be 
computed  by.  the  extent  of  his  entrenchments* 
nor  his- aCtivity.  to-be  palfkd  by  a  campaign  of 
difatters. 

To  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian  mutt  be  refigned 
the  more  arduous. and  elaborate  tribute  of  juf- 
tice  to  thofe  efforts  of  heroic  and  political  vir¬ 
tue,  which  conducted  the  American  people  to 
peace  and  liberty* — The  vanquifhed  foe  retired 
from  our.  refpiring  fhores,  and  left  to  the  con- 
trolin g  Gentus,  who  repelled  them,  the  gratis 
tude  of  his  own  country,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  which 
was  to  apply  the  touohttone  to  his  integrity, — . * 
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which  was  to  aflfay  the:  affinity  of  his  principles 
to  the  ftandard  of  immutable  right.  Enjoying, 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  an  emancipated 
people,  whofe  filial  reverence  had  affbeiated  in 
his  character,  a  greatnefs,  unexampled  by 
patriotifm,  with  a  purity,  unfunned  by  fufpi- 
cion,  and  commanding  the  implicit  affecitons 
of  an  army  of  veterans,  whofe  unliquidated  de¬ 
mands,  on  the  juftice  of  an  impoverifhed  pub¬ 
lic,  might  have  rendered  them  zealous  infiru* 
ments  of  ambition, — the  deliverer  of  his  coun¬ 
try  was  now  the  arbiter  of  its  fate.  It  was  now 
the  flood-tide  of  his  glory,  on  which  he  had  on* 
ly  to  embark,  and  the  current  would  have  waft¬ 
ed  him  to  his  haven.  That  decifive  moment 
in  the  exiftence  of  nations  and  men,  on  which 
the  deftinies  of  both  are  fufpended,  was  now 
flitting  on  the  dial’s  point  of  thecrifis. — On  the 
one  hand,  a  realm,  to  which  he  was  endeared 
by  his  fervices,  almoft  invited  him  to  empire  * 
on  the  other,  the  liberty,  to  whofe  protection 
his  life  had  been  devoted,  was  the  ornament  and 
boon  of  human  nature. — Washington  could 
not  depart  from  bis  own  great  felf.  His  coun¬ 
try  was  free  ; — he  was  no  longer  a  general 
Sublime  fpeCtacle  !?  more  elevating  to  the  pride 
of  virtue,  than  the  fovereignty  of  the  globe  u- 
nited  to  the  feeptre  of  ages  !  Enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  the  gorgeous  pageant¬ 
ry  of  prerogative  was  unworthy  the  majelty  of 
his  dominion.  That  effulgence  of  military 
chara&er,  which  in  ancient  dates  has  blafted 
the  rights  of  the  people,  whofe  renown  it  had 
brightened,  was  not  Am:  permitted,  by  the  hero*. 


9n  wasiun»ton'<  mfe. 
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from  whom  it  emanated,  to  fhine  with  fo  de¬ 
finitive  a  lufire.  Its  beams,  though  intenfely 
refplerident,  did  not  wither  the  young  blofloms 
of  our  independence:;  and  liberty,  like  the 
burning  bujk ,  flourifhed  unconfumed  by  the  glo¬ 
ry,  which  furrounded  it. 

To  the  illuftrious  founder  of  our  republic 
was  it  referved,  to  exhibit  the  example  of  a 
magnanimity,  that  commanded  viftory — of  a 
moderation,  that  retired  from  triumph.  Unlike 
the  erratic  meteors  of  ambition,  whofe  flaming 
path  fheds  a  difaftrous  light  on  the  pages  of 
hifiory,  his  bright  orb,  eclipfing  the  luminaries, 
among  which  it  rolled,  never  portended  “  fear¬ 
ful  change”  to  religion,  nor  from  its  “golden 
trefles”  fhook  pefiilence  on  empire.  What  to 
ether  heroes  has  been  glory,  would  to  him,  have 
been  difgrace.  To  his  intrepidity  it  would  have 
added  no  honorary  trophy,  to  have  waded,  like 
the  conqueror  of  Peru,  through  the  blood  of 
credulous  millions,  to  plantthe  ftandard  of  tri- 
umph  at  the  burning  mouth  of  a  volcano  1  To 
his  fame  it  would  have  cre&ed  no  auxiliary  mon¬ 
ument,  to  have  invaded,  like  the  ravager  of  E- 
gypt,  an  innocent,  though  barbarous  nation,  to 
infcribe  his  name  on  the  pillar ^of  Pompey  ! 

Self,  the  grand  hinge,  on  which  revolve  the 
principles  and  paflions,  that  have  fwelled  the 
obituary  of  nations,  made  not  an  unit  in  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  a  mind,  which  confidered  grandeur 
art  the  ittfeparable  incident  of  refctitude  ; — which 
owed  to  fortune  nothing  of  its  glory,  to  enthufi- 
afm  nothing  of  its  virtue.  From  “  heaven’s 

high  chancery  "had  iffued  his  conimiflSon ; — tie 
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obeyed  the  godlike  precept  it  contained  he 
created  a  nation  !  The  glorious  work  complet¬ 
ed,  fo  was  his  ambition.  The  reward  of  his 
labors  was  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  he  had 
prote&ed  from  violation  ;  and  the  boa  ft  of  his 
pride  was  the  cultivation  of  that  foil  he  had  de~ 
fended  from  fubjeflion.  Amid  the  fondeft  ca- 
reff  'S  of  fame,  that  ptirfued  him  to  retirement, 

- - blufh  ye  heroic  murderers  of  mankind  ! — - 

never  did  the  tranfcendant  Washington,  on 
the  pinnacle  of  bis  greatnefs,  deign  to  be  con- 
fcious,  that  by  fits  talents  his  country  was  free, 
— that  in  her  glory  himfelf  was  immortal  ! 

Public  opinion  has  in  all  ages  been  as  vola¬ 
tile  as  the  air,  that  wafts  it ; — and  the  fate,  which 
has  attended  the  benefa6tors  of  their  country, 
has  been  as  chequered  as  the  paffi  >ns,  and  per- 
verfe  as  the  ingratitude  of  man.  A  tyrant, 
fainted  by  the  people  he  had  enflaved,  has  been 
elevated  to  a  niche  in  the  Pantheon  ;  while  a 
hero,  whole  talents  and  fervices  had  propped  a 
falling  empire,  has  found  at  laft  a  more  faithful 
friend  in  the  maftiff  that  conduced  him,  than 
in  the  nation  he  had  protefted.  But  it  has 
been  the  peculiai  lot  of  a  Washington,  to 
unite  to  an  integrity,  which  could  impeach  the 
ambition  of  malice,  the  ^vigilance  of  an  enter- 
prife,  which  could  arreft  the  decifions  of  for¬ 
tune.  Through  the  long  labors  of  a  life,  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  hiftorv,  never  for  a  moment 
was  he  rivalled  in  the  affections  of  his  country¬ 
men  ;  and  to  the  honor  of  Americans,  be  it  re¬ 
corded,  that  their  gratitude  to  the  man,  who 
had  eftablifhed  their  independence,  exifted,  at 
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the  period  of  impending  anarchy,  the  only  ce¬ 
menting  bond  of  union,  which  preferved  their 
jarring  inteTefts  fiom  a  deftruQive  collifion. 

The  temporary  ftruCture  of  the  old  confed¬ 
eration,  which  had  been  planned  merely  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  revolutionary  government,  when 
the  paffions  of  the  people  were  united,  was 
found,  upon  a  brief  experiment,  to  be  totally 
incompetent  to  direCi  the  affairs  of  an -extend¬ 
ing  nation,  when  peace  had  refiored  the  compli¬ 
cated  occupations  of  fife,  and  demanded  a  more 
uniform  protection  from  the  energies  of  law. 
The  inconveniences,  refulting  from  its  defefts, 
had  given  occafion  to  defigning  demagogues, 
who  hoped  to  profit  by  a  feparation  of  the 
dates,  to  foment  divifions  among  a  people,  who 
too  lightly  valued  the  bleffmgs  they  enjoyed. 
The  union  of  the  country  wavS  in  danger  ;  and 
the  evil  was  of  too  baneful  a  nature  toadmit  ofa 
partial  or  dilatory  remedy.  But,  how  novel,  how 
afpiring,  was  the  hope  of  connecting,  under  one 
compact  code  of  general  jurifprudence,  fo  ma¬ 
ny  d i fli rt fit  fovereignties,  each  jealous  of  its  in¬ 
dependence,  without  impairing  their  rclpe&ive 
authorities !  The  unbalanced  bodies  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  had  almoft  overcome  the  attracting 
power,  that  retrained  them  ;  when  the  watchful 
guardian  of  his  country’s  interefts,  the  heart- 
uniting  Washington  appeared,  the  political 
magnet  in  the  center  of  difcord,  and  reconciled 

d  confolidated  the  c  1  a  fli  i  n  g  panicles  of  the 
fyftem  in  an  indiffoluble  union  of  government. 

Poffeffing,  as  well  from  experience,  as  intui¬ 
tion,  the  mailer  fcience,  that  could  direCt  the 
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impulfes  of  human  a&ion  • — and  inVrftefl,  hf 
the  crowded  benefactions  of  a  life  of  glory, 
with  a  charm  of  eloquence,  which  impr.cffed 
the  conviBions  of  reafon  on  the  pliant  gratitude 
Of  his  countrymen  ; — he  ruled  in  the  council 
of  that  auguft  body  of  ftatCfmen  and  patriots, 
the  fruit  of  whole  cooperating  talents  was  the 
prefent  confutation  of  America.  By  the  unan¬ 
imous  fufFrage  oF  an  enlightened  and  confiding 
people,  appointed  to  the  admimftrarion  of  a 
government,  in  whofe  conflruQion  he  had  ex¬ 
erted  fo  beneficial  an  influence,  he  brought*  to 
the  execution  of  that  important  and  arduous 
truth  the  energy  of  a  mind,  whole  elevadon 
could  borrow  no  dignity  from  (Union,  and  ‘he 
integrity  of  a  heart,  whofe  fen'fihiliry  Could  re¬ 
ceive  no  bias  but  from  his  country.  With 
what  wifdom  and  vigor  he  dift  harged  the  haz¬ 
ardous  and  thronging  duties  of  an  incipient 
magiftracy,  the  revival  of  political  harmony,  the 
extended  confidence  of  commerce,  the  unex¬ 
ampled  encreafe  of  national  credit  and  wealth, 
and  the  happinefs  and  morality  of  the  people, 

will  furnifii  a  tmire  latisfaCtory  evidence,  than 

>  * 

the  mbit  brilliant  drfeription  of  the  panegyiift. 
In  this  unprecedented  tranfition  of  office,  his 
ebarafter  had  affumed  a  new  and  aftonilhing  at¬ 
titude  ; — the  impenetrable  hardy  wood  ot  the 
conqueror  was  rivalled  by  the  intelligent  policy 
cf  the  (latefrnan.  Pierced  by  the  glance  of  1  is 
administration,  Party,  like  the  recreant  eve 
of  the  felon,  fhrunk  abaPned  from  his  ferntiny  ; 
and,  unnerved  by  the  fanCiity  of  bis  perion, 
De  generacy,  like  the  viper  at  Melitaf  fell 
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frarmlefs  from  his  hand. — Appalled  by  the  op- 
preffive  contemplation  of  his  greainefs,  thft 
v  clond-capt"  ere  ft  of  Ambition  was  overaw¬ 
ed  by  the  tnajefty  of  virtue  ; — and,  maddened 
to  defperation  by  the  invulnerable  purity  of  his 
life,  the  fnakes  of  Envy  recoiled  u'pon  the  head 
of  their  mi  ft  refs,  and  burrowed  to  the  brain* 
that,  fupplied  their  venom. 

Exemplar  of  heroes  !  in  what  favored  na¬ 
tion,  or  era,  fhall  the  exulting  philamhropift  re¬ 
cord  the  exiftence  of  a  character,  uniting,  like 
thine,  in  one  bright  constellation  of  talents,  ev¬ 
ery  civic  and  military  glory,  that  blazons  in  le¬ 
gend,  or  beams  in  hiftory  ? — Should  we  legrcii 
in  the  archives  of  claffic  antiquity,  we  might 
find  a  wife  an d  venerable  Pabius,  who,  like 
thee,  could  “  fave  a  nation  by  delay  — hpt 
never,  like  thee,  could  feize  victory  by  enter- 
prize,  and  outftride  fortune  by  the  forefight  of 
philo fop hy  f — We  might  behold  the  majeftjp 
Gjneinnatus,  who,  like  thee,  in  the  vigor  of  Ro¬ 
man  heroifm,  could  return  from  the  conqueft 
of  his  country’s  enemies,  to. his  humble  Mount 
Vernon  beyond  the  Tyber ; — but  never,  like 
thee,  to  proteCt  from  faction  the  liberties  he  had 
wrefted  from  iavafion  \  We  might  trace  the 
great  Julius,  extending  the  terror  of  bis  eagles* 
through  realms  before  unfhadowed  by  their 
pinions  ; — we  might  follow  him  to  the  forum* 
and  liften  to  an  eloquence,  like  thine,  when  ap¬ 
plauding  lenates  jnftinCtly  moved  at  his  con¬ 
trol  ; — but  where*  in  the  map  of  thy  victories* 
fhall  we  find  the  banks  of  a  Rubicon -  l 
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Encumbered  with  honors,  the  father  of  his 
country  once  more  returned  to  the  unambitious 
j  ,  ?  r? F  his  afFe£lion’  Allowed  by  the  tears 

tmo  bleffings  of  his  fellow-citizens ! — The  g!o- 
ry,  which  had  encircled  the  fcenes  of  his  afiton 
«ould  not  be  excluded  by  the  folitude  of  retire¬ 
ment  He  had'  devefied  the  infignia  of  com- 
mand  but  his  empire  was  not  diminifhed.  He 
had  furrendered  .he  badges  of  fame— but  the 
gaze  of  the  world  did  not  fufpend  its  veneration. 
The  name,  of  Washington'  was  Oil!  a  battle-" 
mem  to  Iris  country,  under  whofe  protection  lib¬ 
erty  exulted,  at  whofe  terrors  hoftility  trembled. 

Though  remote  from  the  caufes  of  Europeat* 
contefi:,  yet  aff,aed  by  the  convulfions  it  exci¬ 
ted,  in  vatri  had  our  nation  attempted  to  main¬ 
tain  with  honor  an  unprotefted  neutrality.  Pi¬ 
racy  plundered  the  ocean  ; — Invafion  threat¬ 
ened  our  fiiores. — Again,  were  the  eyes  of  A- 
merica  direQed  with  trembling  folicitude  to  her 
venerable  deliverer;  and,  again  did  this  man 

WITHOUT  EXAMPLE,  THIS  PATRIOT  WITHOUT 

reproach,  whofe  li fe  was  his  country,  whofe 
glory  was  mankind,  refign  with  alacrity,  to  the 
caufe  he  had  Iworn  to  defend,  the  tranquii'bope 
or  repole,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  un¬ 
clouded  evening  of  a  life  of  toils! — The  char¬ 
acter  was  perfetf  !  Washington  now  touched 
4‘  tire  bigheft-  point  of  all  his  greatnefs.”  A 
more  than  human  fplendor  furrounded  him. 

I  he  etherial  Ipirit  of  his  virtues  towered  above 
the  globe  they  adorned,  and  teemed  to  meditate 
their  departure  to  their  native  manfion. — Of 
the  frailty  of  man,  nothing  now  remained  but 
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fcis  mortality  ;  and,  having  accomplice!  the 
embalTy  of  a  benevolent  Providence— having 
been  the  founder  of  one  nation,  and  the  fublime 
inftruaorof  all— he  took,  bis  f light  to  H*-a* 
VEN  ;_not  like  Mahomet,  for  his  memory  1$ 
immortal  without  the  fiQion  of  a  miracle  ; — r» 
not  like  Elijah,  for  recording  Time  has  not  re. 
giftered  the  man,  on  whom  his  manth  fhould  de? 

fcen$  ; _ --but  in  humble  imitation  of  that  Om* 

n ipot^n t  Architect,  who  returned  from  ft 
created  uuiverfe,  to  contemplate  from  his  thron® 
the  ftiipendous  fabric  he  had  eretied  ! 

The  auguftform,  whofe  undaunted  majefty 
•  could  arrelt  the  lightning,  ere  it  fell  on  the  bo- 
fom  of  his  country,  now  fleeps  in  blent  ruin$ 
un tenanted  of  its  celeffial  efli* nee.  J3ut  the 
rucorrupnble  example  of  his  virtues  (hall  fur- 
vive,  unimpaired  by  the  corrobon  of  time  ;  and 
acquire  new  vigor  and  influence,  from  the 
crimes  of  ambition,  and  the  decay  of  empires. 
The  invaluable  valediQion,  bequeathed  to  the 
people,  who  inherited  his  affections,  is  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  a  mind,  whofe  powers,  like  thofe  of 
prophecy,  could  overleap  the  tardy  progrefs  of 
human  reafon,  and  unfold  truih  without  the  la¬ 
bor  of  inveftigation.  Itnpreffed  in  indellibie 
chara&ers,  this  legacy  of  his  intelligence 
■will  defeend,  unfuliied  as  its  purity,  to  the  won¬ 
der  and  inftruflion  of  fucceeding  generations; 
and,  fhouid  the  mild  philofophy  of  its  "maxims 
be  ingrafted  into  the  policy  of  nations,  at  no  dif- 
tant  period  will  the  departed  hero,  who  now  lives 
only  in  the  fpotlefs  fplendor  of  his  own  great  ac- 
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tjor^s,  exift  in  the  happinefs  and  dignity  of  man- 

The  fighs  of  cotemporary  gratitude  have  at 

aboHed  the.S.UBLIME  SPIRIT  to  its  paternal 
•  fV  r"dt!ie  Pra>’e,s  of  ameliorated  pofter- 
i  y  will  afcend  in  glowing  remembrance  of  their 
illuftnous  benefaftor  !-The  laurels,  that  now 
droop,  as  they  (hadow  his  tomb  with  monument¬ 
al  glory,  w, II  be  cultivated  by  the  tears  of  ages  • 
and  embalmed  ,n  the  heart  of  an  admiring' 
world,  the  temple,  erefted  to  his  memory,  will 
be  moreglottous  than ,  the  pyramids,  and  as  e ter* 
«al  as  his  own  iinperifliable  virtues  1 
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An  EULOGY, 

Pronounced  at  Merrimack,  February  2  2 d,  1 800- 
By  JACOB  M’GAW,  a.  m. 

Long  has  this  anniverfary  been  hailed' 
u  Happy  day/'  by  the  joyous  acclamations  of 
every  real  American.  Arid  well  might  it  be, 
becaufe  the  incomparably  wife,  irmnoveahiy 
patriotic,  and  unboundedly  humane  Washing¬ 
ton  ftill  lived.  Bin  alas,  the  fad  reverb'  !  AH 
his  virtues,  and  all  our  prayers,  could  not  fave 
him  from  the  grave  !  That  God,  whom  he  a- 
dored,  and  who  kindly  lent  him  to  us,  to  be  our 
father,  friend,  proteOor  and  example,  has  juftly 
taken  him  horcve,  properly  to  reward  thole  vir¬ 
tues  which  men  could  only  admire.  Well  may 
we  mourn  when  doubly  affiiQed.  Washing¬ 
ton  is  no  more,  and  our  days  of  “  feafting  are 
turned  into  days  of  mourning.”  At  the  bereave* 
rnent  of  a  few,  many  mingle  their  fympathetic 
tears  ;  when  station  then  lofes  their  common 
father,  the  world  mufl  be  deluged  in  woe. 

To  do  jufhce,  in  delineating  a  charafler,  fo 
fliperlatively  excellent,  would  require  talents  no 
lefs  brilliant  than  himfelf  pofFeffed.  Shall  his 
memory  therefore  lay  neglefted  for  want  of 
that  elegance  in  recital,  which  is  its  due,  and 
which  very  few  can  jnftly  portray  ?  No  ;  but 
tne  intrinfic  luftre  of  our  (ubjeft  will  give 
currency  to  the  rude  defcription  of  his  private 
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integrity,  his  public  virtue,  and  his  generous 
valor. 

Our  ill  u  Q  rioas  Hero,  General  Georgs 
Wash  ign  ton*  was  the  Ton  of  a  wealthy  plan¬ 
ter  in  Virginia,  and  was  born  on  the  twenty-fe- 
cond  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1732.  The 
early  dawnings  of  his  brilliant  genius  could  not 
pals  unnoticed  by.  as  every  emanation  afforded 
double  lu fire  from  its  being  founded  on  tire 
ftriftefl  rules  of  morality.  Thus,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  lit  *  when  fcarcely  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  was  called  upon  by  his  fovereign  to  per¬ 
form  the  difficult  office  of  fettling  a  difference,, 
then  exifUng,  between  one  of  our  colonies,  on 
the  one  part,  and  Canada,  (then  in  poffeffion  of 
the  French  nation)  on  the  other.  His  country’s 
good  being  always  his  primary  temporal  objetf, 
he  undertook  this  tedious  journey,  of  more 
than  four  hundred  miles,  on  foot,  in  the  moffi 
fe  vere  feafon  of  the  year,,  through  a  dreary 
wildernefs. 

But  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  the  capacity  of 
3  Colonel,  he  began  to  difplay  his  wildorn  and. 
valor  in  the  fieid  of  bloody  war.  In  the  year 
a 7 55?  under  the  command  of  the  courageous, 
but  unfortunate  General  Braddock,  he  fought 
with  diflinguiffied  bravery  a  favage  foe  ;  and 
when  his  experienced  but  rafb  commander  fell 
a  viclim  to  favage  finelfe,  the  fertile  genius  of 
our  invincible  Washington  found  a  retreajt 
for  bimfeli  and  the  remains  of  his  intrepid  little 
arrnv,  through  furrounding  foes,  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  flaughtered  countrymen,  which, 
though  /hocking  to  his  humanity^  would  haY$H 
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dbne  honor  to  the  mofl  experienced  veteran. 
Great -Britain  beheld  the  gallant  youth  with  ad¬ 
miration  !  Infant  America,  with  pride  and  !ai- 
cinating  profpefts  of  His  fuiure  ufefulnefs. 
Though  almoft  twenty  fucccffiv,  years  palled 
from  this  tirpe.  which  did  not  call  forth  any  fig^ 
nal  difplay  of  hivS  talents,  yet  the  anxious  eyes 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  anticipated  his  future 
role. 

Scenes  now  prefenr tberofelves,  which  mutt 
harrow  up  your  fouls  with  the  tendered  emo¬ 
tions,  and  fl retch  every  nerv-e  of  fenlibiluy  to 
the  utmoft  degree  of  tenflon. 

When  our  mother  country  forgot  our  mutu¬ 
al  tender  ties,  and  called  not  for  our  affeBion, 
but,  for  our  liberties,  or  our  lives  ;  then  was  the 
now  departed  Washington,  under  God,  our 
faviour. 

With  painful  fenfibility,  fome  of  you,  my  fa¬ 
thers,  recolieO  the  memorable  battle  at  Bun¬ 
ker’s  Hill,  where  nobly  fell  fome  of  your  brave 
brethren,  yourfelves,  perhaps,  bleed  in  defence 
of  your  fiber  ties.  All  this  had  been  in  vain, 
and  liberty  been  chained  in  everlafling  blood", 
had  not  Washington  foon  come  to  your  aid. 
Nothing  but  his  all  affimilating  genius  could 
have  retained  in  one  band  thofe  fame  troopvS, 
when,  loon  afterwards,  they  were  encamped  in 
that  vicinity,  and  reconcile  the  militating  chasv 
aftersof  freemen,  in  affluent  circumflances,  and 
private  foldiers,  on  which  depended  every  thing 
by  you  held  dear.  Will  you  not  look  back 
with  gratitude  on  the  memory  of  the  man, 
whofe  wifdom,  in  that  aH  important  moment* 
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united  your  hearts,  though  at  the  rift  of  your 
Jives,  in  the  proieQion  of  your  loving  wives., 
your  tender  offspring,  and  your  invaluable  lib, 
ernes  ?  W hat  muffour  fenfations  be,  tr.y  vouih- 
ful  brethren,  when  we  refleft  on  ibofe  dreadful' 
moments,  and  matk  their  iffue  f  Our  father’s 
lives  m jeopardy,  our  mothers  wafting  our  in- 
fimt  cheeks  with  tears,  while  they  fondly,  held  us 
in  their  arms  and  gave  us  nouriftmentr  and  yet, 
both  they  and  us  protend  by  the  unprece¬ 
dented  military  pro  we  Is  and  matcftlefs  political 
{kill  of  our  fame  immortal  hero  l  Can  we  omit 
to  offer  .  up  our  mod  hearty  gratitude  to  Goor 
to  the  fainted  Washington,  and  to  our  ven¬ 
erated  fathers  ?.  Duty,  virtue,  reafon,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  anfwer  for  us — We  cannot  omit  ir; 

.  Fame  was  never  the  abjeft  purfued  by  hirq, 
whofe  lofs  this  nations  tears  now  witnefs  •  but* 
honors,  unfading  as  the  brightefi  flars,  accumu*- 
jated,  till  Hander  forgot  iilelf  in  viewing  the 
grand  condellation.  ° 

When  haughty  Britain  triumphed  over  out 
aft  iQ  ions,  wh^n  fte  wantonly  fpread  devas¬ 
tation  in  our  land,  when  our  army  was  reduced 
to  an  handful,  and  that  handful  half  naked  and 
badly  fed,  when  the  very  elements  feemed  to 
con  (pi  re  again  ft  us,  then  did  Washington  eft 
icti  a  viflory,  which  aftonifhed  the  world,  and 
gave  eafy  rjdpiration  to  the  gafping  liberties  of 
America.  1  his  diflreffing  and  awfully  lublime 
feene  was  atted  at  Trenton,  in  New-Jeifey, 
whofe  then  frozen  foil  was  fertilized  by  the 
blood,  which  it  gufhed  from  the  naked  feet  of 
our  brave  defenders. 
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Time  will  not  allow  me  any  further  to  trace 
the  magnanimity  of  our  hero,  in  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  war;  fuffice  it  to  fay,  his  wifdom  con¬ 
duced  it  to  an  iffuc  as  favorable  as  was  our 
higheft  ambition. 

The  horrid  din  of  war  being  over  and  his 
Country  being  free,  the  ambition  of  wifdonvs 
human  pri  ice  was  fatisfied  ;  and  having  arrived 
at  the  ac  ne  of  military  glory.,  he  reafTumed  his 
■favorite  employment,  that  of  an  hu {band man. 
At  Mount  Vernon,  his  el<  g  tnt  feat,  he  enjoyed 
the  (Veers  of  do-me'ftic  aff  Cion  and  rural  qui¬ 
et,  diff  ifiug,  by  his  example,  virtue  through  his 
vicinity,  and  relief  to  ihofe  in  want,  by  antici¬ 
pating  th  ir  neceffi  ies.  While  this  enchanting 
fee  ne  laded,  his  penetrating  eye  furveyed,  with 
anxiety  for  » h  i r  welfare,  thofe  enraptured  mil¬ 
lions,  whom  he  ha  1  recently  and  giorioufly 
conduced  to  freedom.  Well  he  perceived 
tha’  thofe  {lender  threads  of  union,  which*  con¬ 
nected  our  fev  ra!  'independent  States,  ,could 
only  endure  whi’e  absolute  danger  created  a  ne- 
cefFky  for  mutual  affi 'lance,  and  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  intoxication  of  recent  viBory  made  our 
citizens  forget  ih  <  -  heir  States  were  fev  e  ra  I  and 
their  liberties  mortal.  The  Fumes  of  the  fpirit 
having  (ubh  !  *d,  and  fober  reafon  gained  ita 
proper  empire  in  the  mind  ;  our  country  found 
that  danger  was  not  ovej,  but  had  only  chang¬ 
ed  its  afpeB.  Jarring  interefts  produced  mif- 
truft  and  jealoufy,  and  though  a  foreign  foe 
had  ceaf  d  to  invade  us,  yet  civil  war,  with  all 
its  defolating  concomitants,  threatened  us  with 
fpeedy  detraction,  In  this  encreafed  import 
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tant  moment,  though  Washington  had  once 

bid  adieu  “  to  all  the  employments  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  life,”  yet  now  he  could  not  refrain  his  falu- 
faiy  advice,  which,  by  uniting  the  minds  of  our 
Grand  National  Council,  had  effeB  in  forward^ 
ii*g  to  us  a  Conditution  equally  wife  in  its  ftruc- 
ture  ana  happy  in  its  operation.  As  Americans 
ate  ever  jealous  of  their  rights,  large  parties 
feared -the  operation  of  this  grand  fabric  ;  but 
having  refolved  to  try  the  iffue  of  it,  all,  with 
one  voice  and  one  heart,  called  from  his. peace¬ 
ful  ab&de  the  late  commander  in  chief  of  their 
armes.  to  fail  uie  chair  of  the  fupreme  execu¬ 
tive  officer. 

The  wifdom,  the  virtue,  the  felf  denial  of  the 
man,  on  that  occafion,  will  bed  be  exhibited  to 
you,  in  a  fhort  abdraB  from  his  add  refs  to  Con- 
grt  fs  on  his  accepting  that  appointment.  4*  On 
tne  one  hand,”  fays  he,  I  was  fummoned  by 
my  country,  (whofe  voice  I  can  never  hear,  but 
with  veneration  and  love)  from  a  retreat,  which 
I  had  <  ho  fen  with  fondeft  predileBion  (and  in 
my  fondef]  hopes)  with  an  immutable  decifion, 
as  the  afylum  of  my  declining  years,;  a  retreat 
.  which  was  rendered  every  day  more  and  more 
neceflary,  as  well  as  more  dear  to  ms,  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  interruptions  in  my  health,  to  the  gradu¬ 
al  wade  committed  on  it  bv  time.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
trufl,  to  which  ihe  voice  of  my  country  called 
me,  being  fufficieni  to  awakgn  in  the  wiled  and 
moft  experienced  of  her  citizens  a  diftrudful 
fcruiiny  into  hw>  qualifications,  could  not  but 
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overwhelm  with  detpondency  ©ne,  who,  inher¬ 
iting  inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and  un¬ 
experienced  in  the  duties  of  civil  adrniniftration, 
ought  to  be  peculiarly  confcious  of  his  own  de- 
ficiencf  s.  In  this  conflict  of  emotions,  all  I 
*dare  aver,  is,  that  it  has  been  my  faithful  ftudy 
to  collefi  mv  duty,  from  a  juft  appreciation  of 
every  circumftance,  by  which  it  might  be  effefch 
ed.  Now,  who  will  dare  to  fay,  that  this  ex¬ 
emplary  humility  has  not  reigned  predominantly 
through  all  his  after  conduct  ?  Who  will  be  fo 
hardened  in  falfehood,  as  to  fay,  that  his  firm- 
tiefs  and  integrity  (of  which  he  nev  er  boafted) 
do  not  hand  without  a  parallel  on  the  pages  of 
hiftory  ?  Who  will  dare  to  fay,  he  did  no;  juft- 
iy  appreciate  every  circumftance  of  his  duty, 
and  devote  himfelf  folely  to  the  good  of  his 
country  ?  If  there  be  any  fuch  in  our  land,  let 
him  know,  that  he  has  proved  himfelf  a  knave, 
and  deferves  the  execrations  of  e<very  Ameri¬ 
can  and  every  chriltian. 

Here  let  us  view  with  admiration  and  pleaf- 
ure  the  happy  effh8s  of  his  wife  adminifl ration, 
having  nothing  like  petfonai  aggrandizement 
for  his  objeft,  (for  fuch  motives  he  defpifed)  he 
almoff  w t ought  miracles,  in  reconciling  difcoit- 
tented  parties  to  the  Conftmition,  inencreafing 
our  wealth,  by  extending  our  commerce,  and 
in  placing  our  national  credit  on  the  moft  re- 
fpeOable  footing.  And  though  mu  Conftnu- 
tion  exhibited  to  the  world  a  fpe&acle  fo  novel, 
that  it  was  confidered  dangerous  ;  yet,  under 
the  management  of  Washington,  it  yielded 
protection  and  happinefs  to  its  fubje&s,  ftiuck 
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the  world  with  admiration  for  its  plan,  and  awe 
for  its  adminidration. 

Happily  did  the  brave  Tons  of  America  lull 
away  in  fecurity  the* firlt  term  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  enjoying  the  bit  flings  of  that  glorious  lib- 
erty,  for  wfficffithey  fo  freely  bled. 

Now,  for  the  firft  time,  was  the  prefidential 
chair  about, to  be  v  acated,  by  the  expiration  of 
office,  conilitutionally  limited  to  four  years  ; 
and  Washington,  worn  down  -wi  h  care,  fa¬ 
tigued  with  bufinefs,  and  loaded  with  yeirs,  had 
prepared  an  affeQionate  valediftory  addrefs  to 
his  beloved  countrymen.  Then  did  you  look 
with  anxious  concern  around  your  nation,  but 
found  no  one,  whofe  talents,  or  whofe  knowf- 
edge  from  experience,~cou!d  fo  well  entitle  him 
to  your  confidence,  as  him,  whom  you  had  long 
tried  and  found  faithful  to  your  intereds.  A • 
gain,  called  by  the  {fill  united  voice  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  urged  by  the  earned  folicitations  of  his 
friends,  he  differed  a  further  fufpenfion  of  the 
pieafures  of  that  fituation,  which  he  tells  us 

lie  had  chofen  with  the  funded  predile£fion, 
as  the  afyfurn  of  his  declining  ..years,”  and  con- 
tinned  the  arduous  tafk  of  Chief  Magidrate  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

To  enumerate  the  blefiings  of  that  of' his  lad 
term  of  prefi  lential  office,  would  be  a  narra¬ 
tion  of  all  that  happinel’s,  which  a  free  and  fove- 
rcign  nation  may  enjoy,  under  the  bed  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world,  adminidered  in  the  bed  pof- 
jfjble  manner.  The  beneficial  influence  of  his 
well  directed  rule  is  did  experienced,  and  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  fo  grateful  a  people  as 
Attieiicams. 
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Four  years  more  being  added  to  the  advano 
ed  age  of  Washington,  his  venerable  white 
hairs  admonifhed  him  to  retire  from  his  long 
and  ever  memorable  public  life.-  Obedient  to 
the  friendly  monitor,  our  hoary  (age  again  re¬ 
tired  to '  his  longn  and  earneftly fought  lor  fo!i- 
frtide. 

When  about  to  leave  bisexalted  ftation,  his 
mind  wasfo  fraught  with  chriftian  humility  and 
Jove  of  country,  that  he  could  not  retire  with¬ 
out  fir  ft  making-  to  his  fellow-citizens  an  add  refs* 
the  overflowings  of  his  truly  pious  foul.  In 
this,  he  flriftly  enjoins  46  the  love  of  country 
and  confidence  in  our  riders.”  Then,  in  a  fer¬ 
vent  ejaculation*  entreats  44  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Univerfe,  to  incline  our  hearts  to  love 
one  another  and  our  fellow-citizens  at  large  : 
T1  iac  he  would  be  plea  fed  to  difpote  us  all  to  do 
juftice,  love  mercy,  arid  to  demean  ourfeives, 
with  that  charity;  humility  and  pacific  temper  of 
mind,  which  were  the  cbarafteriflics  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Author  of  our  blefifed  religion  ;  without 
an  humble  imitation  of  whofe  example,  we 
could  never  hope  to  be  an  happy  nation.” 
Could  a  father,  parting  from  his  deareft  chil¬ 
dren,  give  better,  or>  more  afFeflionate  advice  ? 
Surely  no.  Think  on  his  precepts  and  imitate 
his  examples,  then  certainly  you  have  rational 
profpefts  of  domeftic  happinefs,  national  quiet* 
and  everlafting  felicity. 

If  we  recur  to  biftory  for  his  like,  we  fearch  • 
in  vain.  There  we  find  an  all  conquering  A* 
kxander,  an  haughty  Caefar,  and  a  defigning 
Cromwell 5  but  no  where  a*  Washxn  gton,  no 
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where  the  able  and  accomplifhed  General;  the 
ready  counfellor,  the  faithful  fervant  of  his 

country  at  every  call,  and  the  humble  chriftian, 
united  in  one  man. 

Infuhed  by  foreign  nations,  we  were  again 
compelled  t r>  put  ourlelves  in  an  attitude  of  de* 
lence.  Again  our  country  called,  and  a^ain 
our  diftinguifhed  veteran  girt  on  the  fword. 
i  :te  joyous  hearts  of  our  hardy  youth  leapt  at 
the  name  of  Washington,  as  commander  in 
s-uief  of  our  armies,  and  were  fuft  flocking  to 
bis  ftandard,  when  Death  became  his  conquer¬ 
or,  in  deflroying  his  mortal  part,  but  his  fervant, 
in  wafting  his  pious  f:u!  to  everlafting  biifs  !' 
Solemn  was  the  fcene,  and  awfully  majeftic  i 
Witn  the  refolution  erf  the  philofopher,  and  the 
firmnefs  of  the  chriftian,  he  faid,  “  I  fear  not 
death  then,  with  his  own  hand,  clofed  his 
eyes,  and  expired  without  a  groan!  Here  will 
the  war-worn  Ibldier  pay  the  tribute,  juftly  due 
to  his  memory,  in  a  blent  tear.  Your  fenfa- 
tions,  on  this  occafion,  can  only  be  known  to 
thofe  fympathetic  hearts,  who  feel  “  a  brother’s 
woe.  The  companion  of  your  toils  in  the 
camp,  the  pilot  of  yourfafety  in  the  battle,  and 
the  father  of  your  political  liberty,  has  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  «  The  curtain  of  life  is 
now  drawn  between  you,  and  the  fcene  of  ac- 
iion,  to  him,  is  clofed  forever.” 

As  we  now  mourn  the  lofs  of  our  military  as 
well  as  civil  chief,  let  not  the  memory  of  mag¬ 
nanimous  Warren  and  of  valorous  Montgome¬ 
ry  pafs  without  a  tear.  Know  all  ye  hardy  fons 
ol  Mars,  that  though  your  frames  are  mortal, 
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yet  military  glory  fhall  live,  while  virtue 
reigns. 

Retaining,  till  his  la  ft  illnefs,  the  vigor  of 
manhood,  in  the  undifturbed  poffeflion  of  all 
the  honors  which  mortals  could  beftow,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  loving  family  and  a  grateful  na¬ 
tion,  well  may  itbefaid,  that  for  Wash  i  n  gto'n 
to  live,  would  be  our  gain,  to  die,  was  his  hap- 
pinefsv 

This  day*  and  on  this  occasion,  we'mourrn 
not  alone,  but  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens 
join  in  equal  grief.  Our  lofs  is  truly  great. 
The  name  of  Washington,  which  lately  en- 
raptured’  every  heart,  now'  falters  on  our  lips* 
and  tells  our  lofs*;  but  let  us  not  defpondw 
Does  not  the  mantle  of  Elijah  reft  on  Elifha  ? 
Does  not  Adams,  our ■’ long  tried  friend,  ftill 
live  and  guide  our  profperous  ftate  ?  True  it 
is,  that  by^the  careful  hand  c-f  Washington* 
the  rofe  of  liberty  was  planted  in  our  land  ;  by 
bis  foftering  care,  it  bloomed  and  flourifhed  in 
full  luftre,  each  returning  fun  giving  new 
ftren  Ah  to  its  root  >  . and  when  the  chilling  froft 
of  death,  cutdown  its  fondeft  parent,  pitying 
angels  hovered  round  the  flower,  and  through 
that  difmal  night,  faved  it  unhurt  -  and  now, 

when  nourifhed  by  Adams,  it  does  not  lofe  its- 
beauty. 

J 

Wiih  what  rapture  will  the  world  dwell  on 
the  name  of  Washington,  when  the  hiftorian 
fhall  give  his  life  complete  ?  What  floe  !s  of 
grateful  tears  (hall  flow  from  the  eyes  of  thou¬ 
sands  yet  unborn,  when  they  fhall  view  his  hu¬ 
manity  p  Will  not  our  youth  chant  grateful  lays 
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to  his  memory,  for  the  examples  of  virtue, 
which  he  has  left  them  P  For  his  invaluable  lea- 
acies,  how  much  is  the  world  indebted  to  him°? 
For  all  nations  will  read  them,  and  profit  by 
their  inftruftion.  Fathers,  read  them  with,  at¬ 
tention,  if  you  would  be  happy,  and  teach  them 
to  your  children,  if  you  do  not  wifh  them  mif- 
erable. 

Yet,  let  not  your  gratitude,  or  praife,  degen- 
etate  to  bafe  idolatry  ;  but  let  us  adopt  the 
words  of  the  Pfalmift,  fo  well  fuited  to  our  cafe, 
and  with  devouteft  hearts  cry  out,  “  If  it  had 
not  been  the  Lord,  who  was  on  our  fide,  now 
may  Ifrael  fay  j  if  it  had  not  been  the  Lord, 
who  was  on  our  fide,  when  men  rofe  up  againft 
us  ;  then  they  had  fwallowed  us  up  quick, when 
their  wrath  was  kindled  againfl  us.  BlefTed  be 
the  Lord,  who  hath  not  given  us  a  prey  to  their 
teeth.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth.” 

Having  taken  a  curfory  view  of  the  deceafed 
W ashington,  when  an  infant,  when  a  youth, 
and  when  a  mighty  chief,  both  in  councfl  and 
in  war  ;  with  hearts  full  of  grief  for  his  lofs, 
and  gratitude  for  his  fervices,  let  us  take  a  Jong, 
a  laft,  a  fad  farewell  of  the  man  ;  and  may  his 
virtues  live  in  our  lives,  and  defcend  to  our 
po  [ferity* 


o 


Pronounced  at  Bedford,  February  22 d,  1 8oo- 
By  BENJAMIN  GRR,  a.  b. 

T  HIS  anniverfarv  has  often  been  a  feafon  of 

* 

rejoicing  to  the  advocates  of  liberty,  and  the 
friends  of  humanity,  throughout  our  happy  re¬ 
public.  On  this  day,  the  hearts  of  Americans 
have  annually  united  in  gratitnde  to  the  God 
of  nations,  as  it  holds  up  to  memory  the  eailietl: 
dawnings  of  our  national  independence.  Six- 
ty-eight  years  ago,  the  name  of  our  Washing¬ 
ton  was  enroled  on  the  lift  of  American  patri¬ 
ots.  The  rays  of  liberty  were  extinguifhed  in 
the  eaft~— in  the  weft,  they  were  feen  through 
clouds  of  opprefiion.  The  fpirit  of  patriotifm 
was  imbibed  by  every  true  American^  and  the 
refult  of  their  councils  was  independence. 
With  the  increafing  years  of  our  chief  patriot, 
its  approach  became  more  confpicuous  ;  with 
the  exertions  of  his  manhood,  it  was  extorted 
from  the  foe  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  his  exoeri- 
enced  witdom,  it  was  confirmed  and  dignified. 

Well  might  the  grateful  rejoicings  of  freemen 
be  h  card  in  the  temple  of  liberty,  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  fo  great  an  event;  well  might  they 
make  the  birth  day  of  Washing-ton  facred  to 
the  memory  of  his  virtues,  and  hallow  it  as  the 
birth  day  of  their  national  independence  and 
happincls.  But  the  acclamations  of  rejoicing 
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are  changed  to  the  plaintive  effufions  of  grief. 
All  the  virtues' ofthe  human  mind  are  in  afflic¬ 
tion  for  the  lofs  of  their  great  patron.  Wash- 
incton  condufts  our  legions  to  viaory  no 
more — no  more  the  exertions  of  his  wifdom 
inftruCt  us  how  to  inherit- peace,  hlis  memory 
and  his  counfels  are  with  us— they  are  deep  in 
our  hearts,  but  the  departure  of  his  benign- 
fpirit,  we  mourn  with  the  affection  of  children. 

In  the  eltablifhmem  of  Kingdoms  and  Re¬ 
publics  in  the  eafiern  continent,  the  druggies^ 
between  liberty  and  ufurpation,  and'  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  paffion  over  reafon  and  humani¬ 
ty,  have  tarniflied  the  deeds  of  men  in  power' 
with  guilt  and  opprefiion.-  1  hofe  nations  which 
have  been  moft  able  in  fubduing  the  foreign 
foe,  have  found  a  more  deftruBive  conflict  with 
the  rage  of  internal  ambition.  While  vie-- 
tory  is  obtained  over  invaders,  or  empire  ex¬ 
tended  by  new  conquefts,  it  is  all  that  ambition 
can  hope  or  defire  ;  but  when  the  potent  and 
afpiring  Warrior,  on  completing-,  his  conquefts, 
has  failed  of1  that  aggrandizement  and  diftfne- 
tion  from  his  country,  which  his  vanity  aimed 
at,  his  fword  is  unfheatbed  againft  the  people 
from  whom  his  honors  were  derived,  and  his » 
triumphs  are  terminated  in  the  {laughter  and 
fuhjugation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  fove- 
reignr  who  perfonally  a  (fumes  the  command  of 
his  victorious  army,  is  in  danger  of  a  fuhver- 
(ion  of  his  government,  only  from  external  en¬ 
emies.  Republics,  lefs  energetic  in  their  fove- 
reignty,  and  equally  dependent,  in  times  of  hof- 
tility,  on  the  ablell  chaiaCter;  for  the  chief  man- 
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agcment  of  their  warlike  operations,  are  fecur- 
ed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties,  only  by  the  patriotic  '  lrtues  of  their  chief 
commander,  in  concert  with  their  own. 

If,  in  examining  the  records  of  nations,  we 
furvey  the  enlightened  and  magnificent  domin¬ 
ions  of  the  eaft,  where  fhall  we  find  a  charaHer* 
jhe  firft  in  power,  and  the  fir  ft  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  virtue  ?  Or  in  whom  fhall  wedifcover  the 
tender  fympathies  of  humanity  and  the  ardor  of 
juftice,  accompanying  the  uninterrupted  fucce  fif¬ 
es  of  warfare  ?  Is  there  a  conqueror  on  the  an* 
nab  of  a  nation  in  the  eaflern  continent,  who  fie 
foul  was  above  the  ambition  of  felf-emolument  ? 
Is  there  one,  who,  regard lefs  of  the  fplendor  of 
conqueft,  has  converted  his  acquisitions  folely 
to  the  public  good  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  we  ex¬ 
tend  our  enquiries  to  the  earlieft  date  of  civil 
government,  and  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
kingdoms  and  republics  throughout  the  world 
to  the  prelent  time  ;  for  the  charaQer  of  our 
iiluftrious  vVashington  stands  alone. 

His  heart  was  a  fyftem  of  all  the  orders  of 
virtue,  regulated  by  the  power  of  a  fuperlative 
underftanding.  His  mind,  confcious  of  the  im- 
perfeQion  of  all  human  wifdom,  was  too  hum¬ 
ble  to  acknowledge  its  own  excellence — it  was 
too  exalted  to  ftoop  to  the  degradation  of  earth¬ 
ly  fplendor.  In  fcenes  of  the  molt  trying  per¬ 
plexity,  his  wifdom  and  fortitude  enabled,  him* 
to  furmount  the  florm,  and  his  conceptions 
(hone  through  all  his  dangers  and  fufferings, 
with  invariable  luflre.  When  he  enjoyed  the 
mighty  honors  of  conqueft.it  was  with  a  feren- 
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if V  which  hefpoke  (he  dignity  of  his  patriot!  fmf 
and  his-  fympatheiic  regret  for  (he  ravages  of 
unbridled  ambition.  When  feated  in  the  high 
preferment  of  fhate,  his  difregard  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  and  the  love  of  his- country,  turned  the 
clamorous  fpirit  of  envy  into  ft  lent  remotfe. 
In  the  tranquility  of  domeflie  retirement,  his 
affeflions  continued  to  vibrate  with  the  fond- 
nefs  of  a  parent  for  his  countrymen,  and  the- 
inviolable  maintenance  of  their  dear  bought 
rights,  was  (till  the  fubjeQ  of  his  moil  anxious 
folicitude. 

Though  his  deeds  of  merit  have  furpaffed  all 
the  human  efforts  of  paft  and  modern  ages-^ 
though  they  have  excited  the  admiration  and 
aftonifhment  of  the  world — though  they  have> 
wounded  the  vices  of  the  great,  Wrnifhed  the 
glory  of  ambition,  humbled  the  triumphs  of 
conqueff,.  and  con  verted  the  imaginary  virtues 
of  crowns  into  drofs  ;  yet,  thefe  but  imperfeft- 
ly  reprefent  the  ineftimable  powers  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  man.  His  righteous  foul  has  exalted 
the  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  to  the  juft, 
and  taught  the  virtuous  to  look  upon  death,  as 
the  laft  meffengerof  peace. 

I  would  not  have  it  underflood,  that  we  are 
tO'affjme  the  language  of  oftentation,  on  the 
account  of  the  favor  of  Providence  in  the  be* 
flow  men  t  of  fuch  an  illuftrious  -and  examplary- 
charabler,  for  this  would  be  doing  difhonor  to 
liis  memory*  The  memory  of  Washington, 
who  never  countenanced  the  ftradow  of  pa- 
geintry  in  his- life,  would  be  highly  difhonored 
by  any*  attempt  of  culogium,  which  fhould  be 
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incompatible  with  the  firifteft  tenor  of  his  char- 
after.  And,  indeed,  the  efForts  of  youth  and 
inexperience,  m u ft  come  far  fhort  of  that  dig¬ 
nified  and  rigorous  propriety,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  give  his  character  its  genuine  colors. 

But  we  are  earneftly  difpofed  to  exprefs  our 
deep' fen  fe  of  bis  merits,  when  we  confider 
what  he  was  to  himfelf,  to  fociety,  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  human  race  ;  nor  can  re  ft  rain 
the  tffufions  of  a*n  hone-ft  gratitude,  in  viewing 
his  fervi-ct  s  to  the  |>re lent  age,  and  our  rifmg 
clafs  iii  particular.  But  how  fhall'I  express 
them?  Language  ris  faint,  and  the  feelings  of 
humanity  ov  erbearing. 

When  we  were  -rocked  in  the-cradle  of  in¬ 
fancy,  his  life  was  expofcd  for  our  fafety. 
While  we  were  nourifhed  in  the  arms  of  pa¬ 
rental  aft  ftion,  he  flood  as,*a  watchful  guardi¬ 
an  to  our  peaceful  (lumbers.  Amidft  the  din 
of  arms  and  the  blaze  of  cannon,  he- protected 
our  parents,  the  guardians  of  our  hopeful  years, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  fword,  and  the  yoke 
of  apprtflion.  And,  regardlels  of  every  ob- 
jc  ct  but  our  common  deliverance,  he  perfever- 
ed  through  the  fuffe  rings  of  floim  and  tern- 
peft — through  the  convulfions  of  dBbrganiza- 
tion  and  treason — through  fccnes  of  (laughter 
and  devaftation,  for  the  procurement  of  iht£ 

peaceful  -inheritance  which  we  now  enjoy  in 
fafety. 

The  hiftorians  and  poets  of  difFerent  ages 
and  nadons  have  exhaufied  every  power  of  irn- 
agiuadon  to  embcllifh  the  deeds  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  heroes  and  niagiPuai.es  ;  but  they  have 
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often,  at  the  fame  time,  exhibited  fuch  contra* 
di6fory  features  to  the  complete  charakier,  that 
the  impartial  reader,  will  difcover  the  defeft  in 
the  mid  ft  of  their  praifes.  Among  thofe,  of 
vh  >m  hiftorians  have  given  the  moft  imminent 
accounts,  a  want  of  the  molt  fuitable  accommo* 
da  ion  of  the  means  to  the  procurement  of  the 
objefls  in  view,  ind  the  running  to  an  excefs 
of  zeal  in  h  ir  undertakings,  are  defers  which 
tn<i)  juftiy  be  imputed  to  the  greater  numb  r  of 
th  ofc,  who  have  been  con  fide  red  wife  arid 
great.  Hence  the  fpirit  of  intolerance,  and 
the  violence  of  undue  reft  rations,  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  ills  which  attend  them. 

So  great  is  th  r  influence  of  power,  over  the 
mind,  that  ft  leads,  no?  only  to  a  defire  of  ty- 
raniziog  over  the.  common  rights  of  nature,  but 
is  equally  bent  on  fubj  ugaijng  the  inf£l!e£hia1 
{ v  11  e i u .  and  regulaiing  it  by  the  flandard  of  (elf* 
Sufficiency.  Hap:  y  wotuld  it  have  been  for  all 
agesj  if  the  zeal  of  example  had  accompanied 
the  reftri&ions  of  wife  laws,  and  confined  the 
lives  of  councilors  and  law  givers  to  the  inva¬ 
riable  flandard  of  refthude. 

It  is  from  the  "Chief  Migiftrate  of  a  nation 
we  are  to  look  for  (he  molt  infl  tential  examples 
of  life,  and  it  is  in  vai  »  that  the  laws  which  he 
promotes,  and  the  counfcl  which  he  offers,  are 
the  relult  of  political  wifdom  and  experience, 
fo  long  as  he  violates  their  fanftity  by  contra* 
ditfory  practices.  Nor  is  fuch  a  purify  of  de¬ 
portment  lefs  indifpenfable  in  the  higheft  ftation 
of  the  martial  office.  To  employ  the  language 
of  the  Roman,  Orator,  What  fpotlels  inno- 
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cencc  is  required  in  the  character  of  a  great 
General  !  What  temperance  in  all  cireum- 
fiances  of  life  !  What  untainted  honor  !  What 
affability  !  What  penetration  !  What  fund  of 
humaniry  !” 

In  all  thefe  requirements,  how  happily  has 
he  anticipated  fome  of  the  leading  eharafterif- 
tics  of  the  American  General,  the  firft  Chief 
Magiftrate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  hoary 
fage  of  Mount  Vernon.  But  in  addition  to  the 
pure  merits  of  the  Roman  General,  we  may 
jufUy  exclaim  of  our  Washington,  What 
knowledge  of  the  rights  of  nature  and  nations  f 
What  penetrating  vigilance  over  the  irregularities 
incident  to  the  human  mind  !  What  chnflian  fane* 
tity  ! 

To  the  laws  of  nations  he  adhered  with  feru- 
pulous  integrity,  and  to  thofe  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  he  was  a  pattern  of  the  ftritkft  obedience. 
His  obfervance  of  religious  and  moral  duty 
was  unequivocal.  Fie  confirlered  vice  of  eve- 
rv  defcription  to  be  incompatible  with  true  pat- 
rior-ifni,  arid  his  prefence  was  a  law  of  reftraint 
upon  rhe  irregularities  of  the  reprobate.  Al¬ 
though  his  counfels  were  replete  with  candor 
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to  the  better  information  of  the  hiftorian,  our 
attention  is  direQed  to  the  more  important 
feenes  of  his  devoted  life. 

When  foreign  kings  were  contending  to 
whom  the  chaining  of  Americans  fhould  event¬ 
ually  belong,  Washington  law  the  afiliBion 
of  his  country.  The  French  tyrant,  and  the 
fierce  ravage,  had  concerted  our  deftruflioa. 
The  Britifh  Pharaoh  was  determined  to  hold  us 
in  bondage.  Our  young  he roV  frrft  attempt 
was  to  free  us  from  the  moft  formidable  of 
thefe  rival  opprefTors.  This  o bj e £t  he  pursu¬ 
ed,  though  in  the  heat  of  youth,  and  in  a  fub- 
ordinate  ftation,  with  the  wifdom  and  firmnefs 
of  age  and  experience.  Fain  would  he  have 
taught  the  unfortunate  Braddock  wifdom  to 
avoid  the  triumphs  of  the  hideous  enemy  ;  but 
in  vain  were  his  efforts  till  that  impetuous  com¬ 
mander  fell,  when  the  guardian  arm  of  the 
young  warrior  protefted  the  fcan/y  remains  of 
the  mangled  army  from  favage  deftru&ion# 

Soon  his  country  calls  him  to  a  more  exalted 
ftation,  and  more  dreadful  feenes.  The  French 
tyrant  had  yielded,  and  the  Britifh  miniftry 
were  riveting  the  lall  bolt  of  our  bondage, 
when  Washington  again  took  the  field.  How 
many  in  this  affembly  retain  fre.fii  in  their  mem¬ 
ories  the  horrors  of  Lexington  and  Bunker- 
hill,  where  many  of  the  brave  ‘fell  in  the  caufc 
of  their  country.  No  fooner  had  the  tidings 
of  our  diftrefLs  reached  the  ear  of  our  com* 
mander,  than  he  h aliened  to  our  affiflanCv.  At 
his  prefence  the  fpirits  of  our  troops  were  re¬ 
vived  to  redoubled  vigor#  Fhc  enemy  faWj  in 
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fiis  formidable  operations,  immediate  deftruc- 
lion  to  their  forces,  and  fled  from  our  northern 
capital  in  terror  and  confufron. 

Having  accomplifhed  his  defigns  in  the  norths 
ib<e  hoftile  operations  of  a  powerful  enemy  on 
the  coaft  f  of  New-Yoi  k  demanded  his  immedi¬ 
ate  attention.  Thirwas  a  mod  diftrefsful  fea- 
fon  for  the  American  Chief.  Oar  undifciplin- 
ed  troops  were  few  and  defiiiute.  Hard  was 
their  confliQ  and  weighty  their  fufferings  ;  hat 
the  zeal  of  their  commander  was  alive  in  the 
caufe  of  his  country,  his  courage  undaunted* 
and  his  refolation  unfftaken. 

When  the  hopes  of  the  enemy  were  -now 
mfed  to  the  high  eft  pitch,  when  our  troops 
had  evacuated  their  fortifications,  and  were 
wafted  and  worn  down  with  the  conflift  of  fu- 
perior  numbers,  Washington,  fupplying„  eve* 
ry  defe£l  by  his  genius  and  enterprife,  animated 
the  hardy  few  to  the  avenging  battle.  Neither 
the  clouds  of  night,  the  violence  of  {form  and 
winter,  nor  the  raging  of  the  Delaware,  could 
prevent  his  (eafonahle  attack  ;  but  difregard- 
ing  the  oppofition  of  contending  elements, 
through  all  he  bravely  ffruggied,  and  fwept 
the  hoftile  (No re,  with  the  chaftifing  fcourge  of 
war. 

Soon  was'  the  reputation  of  the  American 
arms  revived  by  his  dauntlefs  energy.  Soon 
did  h  is  countrymen  flock  to  his  ftandard,  and 
the  American  fbrees  became  formidable. 
Through  all  the  ranks  his  orders  gave  vigor 
and  dilcipiine,  his  prefence  courage  and  invin¬ 
cibility-,.  On  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine,  he 
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fn  flamed  the  charge  of  a  Fuperior  force,  Fronr 
the  rifing  to  the  fetting  fun,  undaunted.  Next 
on  the  fields  of  Germantown,  he  Tallied  forth 
upon  the  enemy’s  forces  at  the  hour  of  night, 
and  again  conduced  his  fpirited  troops  with 
the  utmoft  addrefs.  Though  in  this  he  claim* 
ed  not  the  honor  of  vitlory,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  merits  of  the  ahleft  generalfliip  :  The  ene¬ 
my  were  handled  with  warlike  feverity,  and  his 
brave  troops  retained  in  high  fpirits. 

Let  us  now  follow  him  to  the  memorable 
plains  of  Monmouth  ;  there  he  frowned  the 
prefumptuous  Lee  from  his  prefence  with  a 
generous  indignation,  rallied  his  difordered 
and  retreating  forces,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon  extorted  the  victory  of  the  day. 

But  his  views  were  bounded  only  by  the 
expulfion  of  the  invaders,  and  our  total  de¬ 
liverance  f rom  the  dominion  of  foreign  ufurp- 
crs.  Vaft  was  the  extent  of  his  difeernment. 
All  the  advantages  which  were  attainable  to 
our  caufe  ;  all  the  important  movements  and 
defigns  of  the  hofiile  legions  were  within  the 
fphere  of  his  comprehenfion.  His  plans  con¬ 
certed  with  matehlefs  fkil! — his  troops  mar- 
Called  for  the  finifhing  triumph— he  feized 
the  eventful  moment — burfi  upon  the  hofiile 
bands,  with  the  levelling  thunder  of  his  war¬ 
ring  engines — they  fhrunk  from  the  impeteofi- 
ty  of  his  overwhelming  legions,  and  the  hard 
won  laurels  of  the  intrepid  Cornwallis  were 
proflrated  at  the  feet  vf  the  conquering  Wash¬ 
ington  !  This  was  the  viQory  that  awoke  the 
ftupid  Monarch  from  his  lethargy  and  the  in- 
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fatuated  dreams  of  his  imaginary  dominion. 
From  the  Britilh  to  the  American  cabinet* 
peace  echoed  with  the  (hour  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Our  illuftrious  commander  refignedhis 
authority,  bellowed  the  fruits  of  his  labor  up¬ 
on  his  country^  and  retired  with  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens. 

The  martial  fcene  thus  clofed,  the  affe&ions 
of  the  people,  for  whom  he  had  conquered* 
would  not  fuffer  him  long  to  remain  in  undif- 
tinguilhed  retirement  :  With  one  voice,  they 
called  him  to  prefide  in  their  national  councils  ; 
ever  obfequious  to  the  will  of  his  country,  He 
accepted  the  important  and  honorary  trull. 
To  what  higher  degree  of  eminence  could  the 
blaze  of  ambition  afpife  ?  Yet,  never  did — * 
never  could  ambition  fo  highly  furpafs  the  bright- 
ell  fummit  of  human  glory.  Alexander  might 
exult  in  his  crimfoned  laurels,  and  the  fplen- 
dor  of  a  diadem  ;  Casfar  might  glitter  in  the 
trappings  of  licentious  fovereignty ;  Britifh 
crowns  might  Iparkle  with  the  borrowed  lullre 
of  prerogative  ;  but  the  glory  of  our  Wash¬ 
ington  was  his  wifdom  and  bravery,  his  orna¬ 
ments  of  Hate  were  the  affedions,  the  Confi¬ 
dence  and  the  gratitude,  of  his  devoted  and 
admiring  countrymen. 

Confirmed  in  our  union  by  the  bonds  of 
confederacy,  our  conftitution  confolidated  the 
energies  of  our  internal  policy,  and  our  Chief 
Magiftrate  was  its  principal  ornament  and  fup- 
port. 

When  the  fermentations  of  war  and  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  had  furnifhed  our  coafts  with* 
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multitudes  of  unprincipled  incendiaries,  the 
firm  edi6t  of  neutrality  was  proclaimed  through 
our  realm.  Too  well  the  experienced  patriot 
knew  the  price  of  independence  and  peace, 
to  fuffer  his  country  to  be  abforbed  in  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  European  war.  Notwithftanding  the 
clamor  of  demagogues  and  the  infinuating  wiles 
of  the  treacherous  and  defigning,  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  his  country  direfted  his  fteady 
mind  to  the  refoludon,  from  which,  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  plaufible  artifice  could  neither  divert 
nor  deter  him. 

Every  wheel  in  the  political  machine  was 
plain  to  the  view  of  his-  comprehenfive  eye. 
He  well  Paw  the  treacherous  defigns  of  profti- 
tuted  France,  and  determined  that  the  blood 
of  Americans  fhould  never  be  fpilt  in  her  per¬ 
fidious  caufe. 

Thus  by  his  unerring  firmnefs,  we  flill  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  bleffing  of  peace.  Prefling 
were  his  defires  to  return  from  the  toils  of 
public  life,  to  the  (hades  of  domeflic  retire¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  critical  (late  of  our  national 
inferefi,  and  the  extreme  anxiety  he  retained 
for  our  peace  and  happinefs,  induced  him 
again  to  receive  our  united  fufiFrages..  When 
the  fecond  period  of  his  adminiftration  drew 
to  a  c!ofe,  he  took  his  final  leave  of  the  po¬ 
litical  Icene  of  aftion,  imploring  the  blefling 
of  Heaven  on  the  country  which  he  could  no 
longer  ferve.  With  the  fame  magnanimity  by 
which  he  arofe  to  a  funimit  of  honor  inacceffi- 
ble  to  every  other  mortal,  he  defeended  to  the 
vale  of  h:s  native  retirement,  exhibiting  a  dig- 
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nity  of  mind,  and  a  refplendence  of  charaQer, 
equally  unparalleled. 

Retired  from  his  toils,  he  fliared  in  common 
With  his  countrymen,  the  enjoyment  of  thofe 
rights,  for  the  attaining  and  fecuring  of  which, 
he  had  long  exerted  every  power  of  body  and 
mind,  and.  for  the  firfi  time,  experienced  that 
delightful  folitude,  under  the  happy  laws  of 
his  country,  which  was  the  favorite  object  of 
his  defires.  But  fhort  was  this  enjoyment  : 
H  is  country’s  rights  were  invaded  by  the  treach¬ 
erous  republic  of  France  and  her  emifiTaries,, 
and  the  fpirit  of  faSion,  violence  and  plunder, 
was  ravaging  our  coafts  and  raging  in  our 
cities.  Could  Washin gton  outlive  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  that  arm,  which  had  fo  long  fuftained 
the  fword  of  \i8ory  ?  Could  he  Have  life  to 
fee  his  country  injured,  and  the  lawlefs  affail- 
ants  pa fs  with  impunity  P  No.  Again  he  de¬ 
termined  to  rid  us  of  our  enemies — again  re- 
folved  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  injured  juftice  ; 

but  the  mandate  of  Heavetv  interpofed - - 

Of  his  fervices,  man  could  afk  no  more - He 

had  fulfilled  the  demands  of  time,  in  aiding  us 
tO:^the  free  poffeflion  of  our  rights,  infpiring 
his  countrymen  with  the  mod  lively  and  rev¬ 
erential  fenfe  of  the  bleffings  of  public  and 
private  virtue,  exhibiting  an  eminent  example 
to  every  clafs,  from  the  Chief  Magiftrate  to 
the  private  citizen,  and  in  fervently  recom¬ 
mending  the  country,  for  which  he  conquer¬ 
ed,  to  the  protection  of  the  God,  whom  he 
ferved. 
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The  fan  of  his  life  has  gone  down  with  me¬ 
ridian  fplendor  ;  its  parting  rays  have  caft  the 
deep  fhade  of  mourning  on  the  American 
empire ;  but  the  higheft  confolation  accom¬ 
panies  the  memory  of  his  ineftimable  virtues, 
and  the  fond  belief,  that  his  laft  retirement 
was  to  that  peaceful  dominion  of  fpirits,  where 
the  wicked  c  cafe  Jr  on  tvoubhng ,  and  the  weany-  are 
at  rejl. 
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Being  his  ADDRESS  to  the  People  of  the 

UNITED  STATES , 

ON  DECLINING  BEING  CONSIDERED1  A  CANDIDATE' 


FOR  THEIR  FUTURE  SUFFRAGES. 


FRIENDS  AND  FELLO W^CITIZE U$f 

X  HE  period  for  a  new  eleflion  of  a  citizen 
to  adminifter  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States,  being  not  far  diftant,  and  the 
time  aflually.  arrived  when  your  thoughts  muS 
be  employed  in  defignating  the  perfon,  who 
is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  truft,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  proper,  efpecially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  diftrnft  expreflion  of  the  public 
voice,  that  I  fhould  now  apprife  you  of  the 
refolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  con- 
fidered  among  the  number  of  thofe,-  out  of 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  fame  time,  to  do  me  the  juf~ 
lice  to  be  allured,  that  this  refolution  has  not 
been  taken,  without  a  ftrift  regard  to  all  the 
confiderations  appertaining  to  the  relation, 
which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country*; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  fervice, 
which  filence  in  my  fituation  might  imply,  Uam 
influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your 
future  intereft  ;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  re- 
for  your  pad  kindnefs  :  But  am  fuppor^ 
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cd  by  a  full  conviftion  that  the  ftep  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hither¬ 
to  in  the  office  to  which  your  fuffYages  have 
twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  facrifice 
of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a 
deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  defire. 
T  conftantly  hoped,'  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  confidently  with 
motives,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  difregardy 
to  return  to  that  retirement,  from  which  I  had 
been  reluffantly  drawn.  The  firength*  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  lift  elec¬ 
tion,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
drefs  to  declare  it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflexion 
©n  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  pofture  of 
our  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unani¬ 
mous  advice  of  perfons  entitled  to  my^  confi¬ 
dence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice*  that  the  date  of  your  concerns,, 
external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders 
the  purfuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with 
the  fentiment  of  duty,  or  propriety:  And  arm 
perfuaded  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  fervices,  that  in  the  prefent  circumftan- 
ees  of  our  country,  you  will  not  difapprove 
my  determination  to  retire. 

The  imprefiions  with  which  I  firft  undertook 
the  arduous  trufty  were  explained  on  the  prop¬ 
er  occafion.  In  the  difeharge  of  this  truft,  I 
will  only  fay,  that  I  have  with  good  intentions, 
contributed  towards  the  organization  and  ad- 
miiiifiration  of  the  government,  the  bed  exer¬ 
tions  ol  winch  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  ca- 
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^pable.  Not  unconfcious,  in  the  outfet,  of  the 
inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in 
my  own  eyes,  perhaps  (fill  more  in  the  eyes  of 
otheis,  has  ftrengthened  the  motives  to  diffi¬ 
dence  of  myfelf,:  And  every  day  the  jncreaf- 
ing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and 
more,  that  the  lhade  of  retirement  is  as  necef- 
ffiry  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied^ 
that  if  any  clreumfiances  have  given  peculiar 
v,  tie  to  my  fet vices,  they  wer«  temporary,;! 
have  the  confoladon  to  believe,  that  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to,  quit  the  po¬ 
litical  fcene.  patrioubn  does  not  forbidit. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  ie 
intended  to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public 
life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  fu f  pend 
the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  grat¬ 
itude  which'!  owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for 
the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me.; 
fliil  more  for  the  fteadfafi  confidence  with  which 
it  has  fupported  me  ;  and  for  the  opportunities 
I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  jnanifefliivg  my  invio¬ 
lable  attachaient  by  fervices  faithful  and  perfe- 
vering,  though  in  ufefulnefs  unequal  to  my 
zeal.  It  henefbs  have  re  halted  to  our  country 
from  thefe  fervices,  let  it  always  be  remember¬ 
ed  to  ou~  praife,  and  as  an  inftrufiiive  example 
in  our  annals,  that  under  circumitances  in  which 
the  paffions,  agitated  in  every  dire  Bio  n,  were 
liable  to  imfiead,  a  mid  ft  appearances  fometimes 
dubious,  viciffiiudes  of  fortune,  often  difcour- 
<tgtug,  in  ii  uations  in  which  not  unfrcquently 
want  of  luccels  has  countenanced  the  ipirit  of 
critictlui — the  conftancy  of  your  fupport  w-a$ 
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the  effential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  plans  by  which  they- were  effeded. 
Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  fhdl 
carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  ftrong  incite¬ 
ment  to  unceafing  vows,  that  Heaven  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  you  the  choiceft  tokens  of  its  benefi¬ 
cence — that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection 
may  be  perpetual — that  the  free  Conftitudon, 
which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  facred- 
Ly  maintained — that  its  adminiftration  in  every 
department  may  be  ftamped  with  wifdom  and 
virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happinefs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  thefe  dates,  under  the  aufpices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete,  by  To  careful  a  prefer- 
vation  and  fo  prudent  a  ufe  of  this  bleffingvas 
will, acquire  to  them  the  glorv  of  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  the  applaufe,  the  affection,  and  the 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  arran¬ 
ge  r  to  it.  '  ^ 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  (top.  But  a  folici- 
tude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but 
with  my  life,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  danger 
natutal  to  that  folicitude,  urcre  me  on  an  occa- 
fion  like  the  prelent,  to  off.  r  to  your  folemn 
contemplation,  and  :o  recommend  to  your  fre¬ 
quent  review,  fome  fentiments,  which  are  the 
refult  of  much  reflection,  of  no  incordiderable 
obfervation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  permanency  of  your  feliaity  as  a 
people.  Thefe  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the 
more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  fee  in  them  the 
difinterelted  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  pofiibly  have  no  perfonal  motive  to  bias  his 
counfel.  Nor  can  1  forget  as  an  encoutage- 
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ment  to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  ofmy  fen- 
timents  on  a  former  and  not  diffimilar  occafion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  eve¬ 
ry  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation 
of  mine  is  neceffary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the 
attachment. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  conflitutes 
you  one  people,  is  alfo  now  dear  to  you.  It  is 
j u III y  fo  ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  fupport  of  your 
tranquility  at  home,  your  peace  abroad;  of 
your  fafety  ;  of  your  profperity  ;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  fo  highly  price.  But,  as  it 
;s  eafy  to  forefee,  that  from  different  caufes  and 
from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  tak¬ 
en,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
mindsthe  conviction  of  this  truth  ;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortrefs,  againft  which 
the^iiteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies 
will  be  mod  conftantly  and  aClively  (though  of¬ 
ten  covertly  and  infidioufly)  directed, it  is°of  in¬ 
finite  moment  that  you  fhould  properly  eftimate 
the  immenfe  value  of  your  national  union,  to 
your  collective  and  individual  happinefs  ;  that 
you  fhould  cherifh  a  cordial,  habitual  and  im¬ 
moveable  attachment  to  it;  accuftoming  your- 
felves  to  think  and  fpeak  of  it  as  of  the  palla¬ 
dium  of  your  political  fafety  and  profperity  ; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anx¬ 
iety  ;  difcountenancing  whatever  may  fuggeft 
oven  a  fufpicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  a- 
nandoned  ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the 
firft  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  countrv  from  the  reft,  or  toen- 
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feeble  the  facred  ties  which  now  link  together 
the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  oF  fym- 
pathy  and  intereft.  Citizens,  by  birth  or 
choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has 
a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The 
name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  mull  always  exalt  the 
juft  pride  of  patriotifm,  more  than  any  appella¬ 
tion  derived  from  local  difc rim i na-tion-s.  With 
flight  fhades  of-difference,  you  have  the  fame 
religion,  manners,  habits  and  political  princi¬ 
ples.  You  have  in  a  common  caule  fought 
and  triumphed  together ;  theTndepenrfence  and 
Liberty  you  poffefs  are  the  work  of  joint  coun¬ 
cils,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  fuf- 
ferings  and  fucceffes. 

But  thefe  confederations,  however  powerful¬ 
ly  they  addrefs  themfelves  to  your  (enfibflity, 
are  greatly  outweighed  by  thofe  which  apply 
more  immediately  to  your  intereft.  Here  eve¬ 
ry  portion  of  our  country  finds  the  moll  com¬ 
manding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and 
preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North  in  an  unreftrained  intercourfe 
with  the  South ,  prote&ed  by  the  equal  laws  of  a 
common  government,  finds  in  the  production 
of  the  latter,  great  additional  refources  of  mar¬ 
itime  and  commercial  enterprife,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufa&uring  induftry.  The  South 
in  the  fame  intercourfe,  benefitting  by  (he  a- 
gency  of  the  North ,  fees  its  agriculture  grow, 
-  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  in¬ 
to  its  own  channels  the  feamen  of  the  North,  it 
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finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated  ;  and 
while  it  contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  noun- 
ifla  and  mcreafe  the  general  mafs  of  the  nation¬ 
al  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection 
of  a  maritime  firength,  to  which  itfelf  is  une¬ 
qually  adapted.  The  Eajl  in  a  like  intercourfe 
with  the  Weft)  already  finds,  and  in  the  progref- 
ffve  improvement  of  interior  communication, 
by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find  a 
valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  Wefl  derives  from  the  Eafl  A  uppiies  requi- 
fite  to  its  growth  and  comfort,  and  what  is  per¬ 
haps  of  Hill  greater ' conference,  it  rnuft  of  ne- 
cejfi'tyowe  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  indifpcnfa- 
ble  outlets  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime  firength  of 
the  Atlantic  fide  of  the  union,  direfled  by  an 
indiffoluble  community  of  intereft  as  one  na¬ 
tion.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  Wcjl  can 
bold  this  elTential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  feparate  firength,  or  from  an  apof- 
tate  and  unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  muft  be  intrinfically  precarious.  «- ' 
While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus 
feels  an  immediate  and  particular  intereft  in  un¬ 
ion,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find 
in  the  united  mafs  of  means  and  effbits,  great¬ 
er  firength,  greater  relource,  proportionally 
greater  fecurity,,  from  external  danger,  a  lefs 
frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign 
nations ;  and  what  is  of  ineftimable  value,  they 
muft  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  thofe 
broils  and  wars  between,  themfelves,  which  fo 
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fiecjuemly  aflliA  neighboring  countries,  not  tied* 
^  /  e  fame  government;  which  their 

own  rivalfhips  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce,  but  which  oppofite  foreign  alliances,  at¬ 
tachments  and  intrigues  would  ftimulare  and* 
embitter.  Hence  like  wife  they  will  avoid  the 
I  ^  ^  ^  ^  e  overgrown  military  eftablifh- 

mcnts,  which  under  any  form  oF  government 
are  inaufpicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  particularly-  hoftile  to  Republican 
Liberty  :*In  this  fenfc  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to 
endear  to  you  the  prefervation  of  the  other. 

Thefe  confederations  fpeak  a  perfuafive  lan¬ 
guage  to  every  reflecting  aud  virtuous  mind* 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  union  as  a 
primary  objeA  of  a  patriotic  defire.  Is  there 
a  douot  whether  a  common  government  can 
embrace  fo  large  a  fphere  ? — Let  experience 
folve  it.  To  lillen  to  mere  fpeculation  in  fuch 
a  cafe  were  criminal.  We  are  authorifed  to 
hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole, 
with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for 
the  refpeQive  fubdivifions,  will  afford  a  happy 
iffue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth  a  fair 
and  full  experiment.  With  fuch  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  the  union,  affeAing  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  fhail 
not  have  demonfirated  its  impracticability., 
there  will  always  be  reafon  to  diftruft  the  patri- 
otifra  of  thofe,  who  in  any  quarter  may  endeav¬ 
or  to  weaken  its  bands. 
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In  contemplating  the  caufes  which  may  dif- 
tarb  our  union,  it  occurs  as  a  matter  of  ferious 
concern,  that  any  ground  fhould  have  been  fur- 
nifhed  for  charaflerifi'ng  parties,  by  geograph¬ 
ical  difcriminations — Northern  and  Southern — 
Atlantic  and  Wejlern  ;  whence  defigning  men 
may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief,  that  there  is  a 
real  difference  of  local  intereffs  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  in¬ 
fluence,  within  particular  diftrifts,  is  to  mifrep- 
refent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  diftrifts. 
You  cannot  fhield  yourfelves  too  much  againft' 
the  jealoufies  and  heart  burnings  which  fpring 
from  ■  the  fe  mifreprefentations ;  they,  tend  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  thofe  who  ought  to 
be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affeflion.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  weftern  country  have  lately 
had  a  ufeful  leffon  on  this  head  — They  have 
feen,  in  the  negociation  by  the  Executive,  and 
in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  Senate,  of 
the  Treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  univerfal  fat- 
isfaflion  at  that  event  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  decifive  proof  how  unfounded  were 
the  lufpicions  propagated  among  them,  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  general  government  and  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  unfriendly  to  their  intereflsin  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Miffiffippi  ;  they  hav~e  been  witneff* 
es  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that  with 
Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain,  which  fecure 
to  them  every  thing  they  could  defire,  in  refpeft 
to  our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prolperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wifdont 
to  rely  for  the  prefervation  of  thefe  advantages 
on  the  union  by  which  they  were  procured  ? 
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Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  thofe  ad- 

viiers,  if  fuch  they  are,  who  would  fever  them 

trom  their  brethren,  and  connefl:  them  with 
aliens  ? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 
union,  a  government  for  the  whole  is  indifpen- 
fable.  No  alliances,  however  ftri 6t,  between 
the  parts  can  be  an  adequate  fubftitute  ;  they 
will  inevitably  experience  the  infraQio-ns  and 
interruptions  which  all  alliances  in  all  times 
have  experienced — Senfible  of  this  momentous 
truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  firft  effay, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  conflitution  of  govern¬ 
ment  better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an 
intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  common  concerns.  This  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  un¬ 
influenced  and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  in- 
vefligation  and  mature  deliberation,  completely 
free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its 
powers,  uniting  fecurity  with  energy,  and  con¬ 
taining  within  itfelf  a  pravifion  for  its  own  a- 
mendrnenf,  has  a  juft  claim  to  your  confidence 
andyoui  fupport.  Refpecl  for  itsauthority, com¬ 
pliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  meaf- 
ures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  bafis  of  our  po¬ 
litical  fy (terns  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make 
and  to  alter  their  conftitutjons  of  government. 
But,  the  conftirution  which  at  any  time  exifts, 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  a& 
of  the  whole  people,  is  facredly  obligatory  up¬ 
on  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  ef  the  people  to  eftablifh  government, 
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pre-fuppofes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to ' 
to  obey  the  eftablifhed  government. 

All  obdruftions  to  the  execution  of  the  lawsr 
all  combinations  and  affociations,  under  what¬ 
ever  plaufihle  c h a ra Q e r,  with  the  real  defigh  to* 
direfi,  controul,  countcrafil  or  awe  the  regular 
deliberation  and  aflion  .of  the  confiituted  au¬ 
thorities,  are  dedrufitive  of  this  fundamental' 
principle,  and  of  ’fatal  tendency.  They  ferve 
to  organize  fa&ion,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and5* 
extraordinary  force — to  putin  the  place  of  the 
delegated  will  of  the  nation,. the  will  of  a  party,- 
often  a  fmall  but  artful  and  enterprifing  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  community  ;.and*  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make 
the  public  adminiftration  the  mirror  of  the  ill- 
concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction, 
rather  than  the  organ  of  confident  and  whole- 
fome  plans,  digeded  by  common  councils  and' 
modified  by  mutual  intereds. 

However  combinations  or  affociations  of  the 
above  defeription,  may  now  and  then  anfwer 
popular  ends*  they  are  likely  in  the  courfe  of 
time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men 
will  be  enabled  to  fubvert  the  power  of  the 
people  and  to  ufurp  for  themfelves  the  reins  of 
government  ;  deftroying  afterwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjufi  do¬ 
minion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  permanency  of  your  prefent  hap¬ 
py  date,  it  is  requifue,  not  only  that  you  fteadi- 
ly  discountenance  irregular  oppofuions  to  its 
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acknowledged  authority,  but  alfb  that  you  re¬ 
fill  with  care,  the  fpirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  fpecious  the  pretexts.  One 
method  of  affault  may  be  to  efteft.  in  the  forms 
of  the  conftituiion,  alterations  which  will  impair 
the  energy  of  the  fyftem.  and  thus  to  undermine 
what  cannot  be  dire&ly  overthrown.  Inal!  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remcm- 
ber  that  time  and  habit  are  at  lead  as  neceffary 
to  fix  the  true  character  of  government,  as  of 
other  human  infiitutions  ;  that  experience  is  the 
fureft  ftandard,  by  which  to  tell  the  real  tendency 
of  the  cxiiting  conftitudon  of  a  country — that 
facility  in  changes  upon  the  credit  ©f  more  hy- 
pothefis  and  opinion,  expofes  to  perpetual 
change,  from  the  endlefs  variety  of  hypothefis 
and  opinion  yand  remember,  efpeciaily*.  that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common 
imereft,  in  a  country  fo  extenfive  as  ours,  a 
government  of  as  much  vigor  as  is  confident 
with  the  perfe&  fecurity  of  liberty  i*  indifpen- 
fable.  Liberty  itfclf  will  find  in  loch  a  govern-- 
ment,  with  powers  properly  didributed  and  ad- 
jtifted,  its  fured  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little 
elfe  than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too 
feeble  to  withdand  the  enterprifes  of  fa6fionr 
to  confine  each  member  of  the  fociety  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  all  in  the  fecure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  perfon  and  property. 

•  I  have  already  intimated  to  you,  the  danger 
€>f  parties  in  the  date,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  dif- 
enrninations.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  com- 
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'prehenlrve  view  and  warn  you  in  the  mofl  fol- 
emn  manner  againft  the  baneful  effefts  of  a 
fpirit  of  party,  generally* 

This  f pi rit,  unfortunately*  is  infeparable  from 
our  nature,  having  its  root*  in  the  ftrongeft  paf- 
fions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exifts  under  dif¬ 
ferent  fhapcs  in  all  governments — more  or  lefe 
Rifled,  controuled,  or  rep  rc  fifed  ;  but  in  thofe 
of  the  popular  form,  it  is  feen  in  its  greatefi 
ran  tenets  and  is  truly  their  word  enemy. 

The  alternate  dominion  of  one  fa£Hon  over 
another*  fhafpened  by  the  fpirit  of  revenge, 
natural  to  party  dififention*  which  in  different  a- 
ges  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the-mofi  hor¬ 
rid  enormities*  is  itfelf  a  frightful  ctefpotifm — 
But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
pe  rma  n  e  n  t  d e  fp  o  1 1  fm .  Th  e  di  fo  r d e  rs  and  m  i  fe  - 
ries*  which  refult*  gradually  incline  the  minds 
of  men  to  feek  fecurity  and  repofe  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  of  an  individual  ;  and  fooner  or 
laterthe  chief  of  forae  prevailing  faQion,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors* 
turns  this  difpofkion  to  the  purpofcs  of  his  own 
elevation,  on  the- ruins*  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of 
this  kind  ^which  neverthelefs  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  out  of  fight)  the  common  and  continual 
mifchiefs  of  the  fpirit  of  party  are  fufficient  to 
make  it  the  intcreft  and  duty  of  a  wife  people 
to  difeourage  and  reftrafn.il. 

It  ferves  always  to  diftraft  the  public  councils 
and  enfeeble  the  public  adminiftfatio'n.  It 
agitates  the  community  with  ill  founded  jcal- 
ouGes  and  falfe  alarms  ;  kindles  the  animofitjfe 
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of  one  part  againft  another,  foments  occafion- 
al!y  riot  and  infurreftion.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  find 
a  facilitated  accefs  to  the  government  itfelf 
through  the  channels  of  party  paffions.  Thus 
the  policy  and  will  of  one  country  ate  fubjecf- 
ed  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  coun- 
tt it's  are  ufeful  cnecks  upon  the  adminiflration 
of  the  government,  and  ferve  to  keep  alive 
the  fpirit  of  liberty.  This  within  certain  lim¬ 
its  is  probably  true,  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchical  caft,  patriotilm  may  look'-with  in¬ 
dulgence,  if  not  with  favor  upon  the  fpirit  of 
party.  But  in  thofe  of  the  popular  charaBer, 
in  governments  purely  ele&ive,  it  is  a  fpirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tenden¬ 
cy  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  fpirit  for  every  falutary  purpofe.  And 
there  being  conftant  danger  of  excefs,  the  ef¬ 
fort  ought  to  be  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to 
mitigate  and  affuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be 
quenched  ;  it  demands  uniform  vigilance  to 
prevent  its  bnrfting  into  a  flame,  Jeft  inflead  of 
warming  it  fhould  confume. 

It  is  important  likewife,  that,  the  habits  of 
thinking  in  a  free  country,  fhould  lnfpire  cau. 
tion  in  thofe  entrufted  with  its  adminiitrafion, 
lo  confine  themfelves  within  their  refpetfi ve 
conflitutional  fpheres,  avoiding  in  the.exercife 
of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  fpirit  of  encroachment 
tends  to  confolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  de¬ 
partments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever 
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the  form  of  government,  a  real  dcfpotifm. 
A  juft  eftimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and 
pronenefs  to  abufe  it,  which  predominates  in 
the  human  heart  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  pofition.  The  neceffhy  of  recip¬ 
rocal  checks  in  theexercife  of  political  power  ; 
by  dividing  and  diftributing  it  into  different  de- 
pofitories,  and  conftituting  each  the  guardian 
of  the  public  weal  againft  invafions  by  the  oth¬ 
ers,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient 
and.  modern;  fome  of  them  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preferve 
them  muft  be  as  neceffary  as  to  inftitute  them. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  diftribution 
or  modification  of  the  coriftitutional  powers  be 
in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  correfted  by 
an  amendment  in  the  way,  which  the  confuta¬ 
tion  designates — But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
ufurpation.;  for  though  this,  in  one  inftance, 
may  be  the  inftrument  of  good,  it  is  the  cuftom- 
ary  weapon  bv  which  free  governments  are  de- 
ftroyed — The  precedent  muft  always  greatly 
overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
tranfient  benefit  which  the  ufe  can  at  anv  time 
yield. 

Of  all  the  difpofitions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  political  profperity,  Religion  and  Moraliry 
are  indifpeniable  fupports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotifm,  who  fbouid 
labor  to  fubvert  thefe  great  pillars  of  human 
happinefs,  thefefirmeft  propsof  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man  ought  to  refpea  and  to  cherifh 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  ail  their  con- 
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ne&ions  with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let 
it  (imply  be  afked  where  is  the  fecurity  for  prop- 
erty,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  fenfe  of  re* 
ligious  obligation  defert  the  oaths  which  are  the 
inftruments  of  invefttgation  in  courts  of  juf- 
lice  ? — And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
fuppofition,  that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conced¬ 
ed  of  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  ftrufture  ;  reaion  and  ex¬ 
perience  both  forbid  us  to  expeft  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclufion  of  religious 
principle. 

It  is  fubftantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morali¬ 
ty  is  a  neceffary  fpring  of  popular  government. 
The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  lefsforce 
to  every  fpecies  of  free  government.  Who 
that  is  a  fincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  in¬ 
difference  upon  attempts  to  fhake  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  fabric  ? 

Promote,  then  as  an  objeQ:  of  primary  im¬ 
portance,  inftitutions  for  the  general  diffufion 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  ftruflure 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  cffential  that  public  opinion  fliould  be  en¬ 
lightened. 

As  a  very  important  fource  of  ftrengtb  and 
fecurity,  cherifh  public  credit — ‘One  method 
of  preferring  it  is  to  ufe  it  as  fparingly  as  pof- 
fible  ;  avoiding  occafions  of  expence,  by  cul¬ 
tivating  peace,  but  remembering  alfo  that  time¬ 
ly  difhurfements  to  prepare  for  dangers,  fre¬ 
quently  pievent  much  greater  difburfements  to 
repel  it:  Avoiding  likewife  the  accumulation 
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©f  debt^  not  only  by  fhunning  occafions  of  ex¬ 
pence,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of 
peace  to  difcharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occafioned,  not  ungeneroufly 
throwing  upon  pofterity  the  burthen  which  we 
ourfelves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of 
thefe  maxims  belongs  to  your  reprefentatives, 
but  it  is  neceffary  that  public  opinion  fliould 
co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duty,  it  is  effential  that  you  fhould 
prafticably  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts  there  mult  -be  revenue ; _ that 

to  have  revenue  there  mu-ft  be  taxes— that  no 
taxes  can  be  devifed,  which  are  not' more  or 
lefs  inconvenient  or  unpleafant — that  the  in- 
trinfic  embarraffment  infeparable  from  the  fe- 
Icftion  of  the  proper  objeas  (which  >is  always 
a  choice  of  difficulties)— ought  to  be  a  decifive 
motive  for  a  candid  conflruftion  of  the  con- 
duft  of  the  government  in  making  it,  and  for 
a  (pirn  of  acquiescence' in- the  meafures  Tor  ob¬ 
taining  revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  di&ate. 

Obferve  good  faith  and  juftice  towards  all 
nations— -cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
al!  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduft  • 
and  can  it  be,  that  good  policy  does  not  equal- 
y  enjoin  it  ?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  en- 
ghtened,  and  (at  no  diftant  period)  a  great  na- 
uon,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and 

h°„°  "°Ve  i  ef.m£le  of  a  PeoP!e  always  guided 
y  n  exa.ted  juilice  and  benevolence.  Who 

can  doubt  that  in  the  courfe  of  time  and  things, 

c  fruits  of  fuch  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any 
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temporary  advantages  which  might  be  loft  by  a 
fteady  adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  be,  that  Provi¬ 
dence  has  not  conne&ed  the  permanent  felicity 
©f  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at 
leaft,  is  recommended  by  every  fentiment  which 
©nobles  human  nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered 
impofiible  by  its  vices  ? 

In  the  execution  of  fuch  a  plan,  nothing  is 
more  effential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate 
antipathies  againft  particular  nations,  and  paf- 
fionate  attachments  for  others  fhould  be  exclud¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  in  the  place  of  them,  juft  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  fhould  be  culti¬ 
vated.  The  nation  which  indulges  towards  an¬ 
other  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fond- 
nefs,  is  in  fome  degree  a  flave.  It  is  a  Have  to 
its  animofity  or  to  its  aflFe&ion,  either  of  which 
is  fufficient  to  lead  it  aftray  from  its  duty  and 
its  intereft.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  againft 
another  difpofes  each  more  readily  to  offer  in- 
fult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  flight  caufes  of 
umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable, 
when  accidental  or  trifling  occafions  of  difpute 
occur. 

Hence  frequent  collifions,  obfUnate,  enven¬ 
omed  and  bloody  contefis.  The  nation, 
prompted  by  ill  will  and  refentment,  fometimes 
impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the 
beft  calculations  of  policy.  The  government 
fometimes  participates  in  the  national  propenfi- 
ty,  and  adopts  through  paflion  what  reafon 
would  rcjeCt;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  ani- 
.fn'ofity  of  the  nation  fubfervient  to  projeCts  of 
hoftilitv,  inftigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  oth- 
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er  Shifter  and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  fometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations 
has  been  the  viftim. 

So  likewife  a  paffionate  attachment  of  one 
nation  for  another  produces  a  variety  of  evils. 
Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nations,  facilitating 
the  illufion  of  an  imaginary  common  interefty 
in  cafes  where  no  real  common  intereft  exifts, 
and  infufing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade¬ 
quate  inducement  or  juftification.  It  leads  aU 
fo  to  conceffions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  pri¬ 
vileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly 
to  injure  the  nation'  making  the  conceffions, 
by  unneceffarily  parting  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting  jealoufy,. 
ill  will, and  k  difpofition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld  : — 
And  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  delud¬ 
ed  citizens  (who  devote  themfelves  to  the  fa^ 
yorite  nation)  facility  to  betray,  or  facrifice  the 
interefts  of  their  own  country,  without  odium, 
fometimes  even  with  popularity  ;  gilding  with 
the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  fenfe  of  obliga¬ 
tion  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opin¬ 
ion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the 
bafe  or  foolifh  compliances  of  ambition,  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  iafluence  in  innumer¬ 
able  ways,  fuch  attachments  are  particularly  a- 
Jarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independ¬ 
ent  patriot.  How  many  opportunities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domeiiic  factions,  to  prac- 
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opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils !' 

Such  an  attachment  of  a  fmall  or  weak,  towards 
a  great  and ’powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former 
to  be  the  fatellite  of-  the  latter. 

Again  ft  the  infidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ¬ 
ence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citi- 
zensj  the  jealoufy  of  a  free  people  ought  to 
be  Qonjlmtly  awake  ;  fince  hiftory  and  expe¬ 
rience  prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of 
the  moft  baneful  foes  of  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment.  Rut  that  jealoufy  to  be  ufeful  muft  be 
impartial  ;  elfe  it  becomes  the  inftrument 
of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  in- 
ftead;  of  a  defer.ee  againft:  it.  Exceflive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  ex¬ 
ceflive  diflike  of  another,  caufe  thofe  whom 
they  actuate  to  fee  danger  only  on  one  fide, 
and  ferve  to  veil  and  even  fecond  the  arts  of 
influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  refill  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  become  fufpefled  and  odious  ;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  ufurp  the  applaufe  and  confi* 
dence  of  the  people,  to  furrend&r  their  inter* 
efts. 

The  great  rule  of  conduft  for  us,  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations,  is  in  extending  our  commer¬ 
cial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  polit¬ 
ical  connection  as  poflible.  So  far  as  we  have 
alreay  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled 
with  peifeft  good  faith.  Here  let  us  flop. 

Europe  has  a  fet  of  primary  interefts,  which 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation. 
Hence  fhe  mull  be  engaged  in  frequent  contro- 
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verfies,  the  caufes  of  which  are  eflentially. for¬ 
eign  to  our  concerns.  Hence  therefore,  it 
muff  be  unwile  in  us  to  implicate  oui  felves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary*  viciffitudes  of 
her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collifions  of  her  friend  (hips  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  fmiation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  purfue  a  different  courfe.  If  we  remain 
one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy  mate¬ 
rial  injury  from  external  annoyance  ;  when  we 
nray  take  fuch  an  attitude  as  will  caufe  the 
neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  refolve  upon, 
to  be  fcrupuloufly  refpefled  ;  when  belligerent 
nations,  under  the  impoffibiliiy  of  making  ac- 
quifitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the 
giving  us  provocation  ;  when  we  may  choofe 
peace  or  war,  as  our  intereft,  guided  by  jufiice, 
filall  counfel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  fo  peculiar  a 
fftuation  P  Why  quit  our  own,  to  (land  upon 
foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
deftiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  en¬ 
tangle  our  peace  and  profperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalfhip,  intereft,  humor, 
or  caprice  ? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  fleer  clear  of'perma- 
nent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world  ;  lo  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  do  it  •  for  ]<jt  me  not  be  underftood  as 
capable  of  patronifing  infidelity  to  exifting  en¬ 
gagements.  I  hold  the  maxim' no  h  fs  appi, ca¬ 
ble  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honef- 
ty  is  aiways  the  belt  policy.  I  repeat  it,  there¬ 
to 
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fore,  let  thofe  engagements  be  obferved  in  their 
genuine  fenfe.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  un- 
necefTary,  and  would  be  wnwife  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourfelves,  by 
fuitable  eftablifhments,  on  a  refpe&able  defen- 
five  pofture,  we  may  fafely  truft  to  temporary 
alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourfe  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  in- 
tereft.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  fhould 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  feek- 
ing  nor  granting  exclufive  favors  of  preferen¬ 
ces — confulting  the  natural  courfe  of  things ; 
diffufing  and  diverfifying  by  gentle  means  the 
ftreams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing  ;  ef- 
tablifhing,  with  powers  fo  difpofed,  in  order  to 
give  trade  a  ftable  courfe,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government 
to  fupport  them  ;  conventional  rules  of  inter¬ 
courfe,  the  beft  that  prefent  circumftances  and 
mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and 
liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or 
varied  as  experience  or  circumftances  fhall  dic¬ 
tate  ;  conftantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  fol¬ 
ly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  difinterefted  favors 
from  another  ;  that  it  mull  pay  with  a  portion 
of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may  accept 
under  that  character  ;  that  by  fuch  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itfelf  in  the  condition  of  having 
given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors,  and  yet 
of  being  reproached  wiih  ingratitude  for  not 
givi  ng  more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error, 
than  to  expert,  or  calculate,  upon  real  favors 
from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illufion,  which 
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experience  muft  cure,  which  a  juft  pride  ought 
to  difcard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  theic 
counfels  of&n  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare 
not  hope  they  will  make  the  ftrong  and  lading 
rrnprefiion  I  could  wifh — that  they  will  controul 
the  ufual  current  of  the  paffions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  courfe  which  has 
hitherto  marked  the  deftiny  of  nations  :  But 
if  I  may  even  flatter  myfelf,  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  fome  partial  benefit,  fome  occa¬ 
sional  gootTy  that  they  may  now  and  then  re¬ 
cur- to  moderate  the  fury*  of  party  Spirit,  to 
warn  againft  the  mifehiefs  of'  foreign  intrigues* 
to  guard  againfl  the  impoftures  of  pretended 
patriotifm  ; — this-  hope  will  be  a  full  recom- 
penfe  for  the  folicitude  for  your  welfare,  by 
which  they  have  keen  dilated.' 

How  far  in  the  cHfcharge  of  my  official  du¬ 
ties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  principles  which 
have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and 
other  evidences  of  my  conduct  niuft  witnefs  to 
you  and  to  the  world.  To  myfelf,  the  affur- 
ance  of  mv  own  conference  is,  that  I  have  at 
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leafl  believed  myfelf  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  ftill  fubfifting  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  my  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April, 
1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanfiioned  by 
your  approving  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  Rep- 
refentatives  in  both  Houfes  of  Congrefs,  the 
fpirit  of  that  meafure  has  continually  governed 
me  ;  uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 
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After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of 
the  beft  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  fatisfi- 
ed  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  cafe,  had  a  right  to  fake,  and  was 
bound  in  duty  and  intereft  to  take  a  neutral 
pofition.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  fhould  depend  on  me,  to  maintain  it  with 
moderation,  perfeverance  and  ftrmnefs. 

The  confederations,  which  refpeft  the  right 
to  hold  this  conduft,  it  is  not  neceffary  on  this 
occafion  to  detail.  I  will  only  obferve,  that 
according  to  my  underftanding  of  the  matter, 
that  right,  fo  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  ad* 
mitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may 
be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more,  from  the 
obligation  which  juftice  and  humaniry  impofe 
on  every  nation,  in  cafes  in  which  it  is  free  to* 
aft,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  intereft  for  obferving 
that  conduct  will  beft  be  referred  to  your  own 
reflections  and  experience.  With  me,  a  pre¬ 
dominant  motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain 
time  to  our  country  to  fettle  and  mature  its 
yet  lecent  inftitutions,  and  to  progrefs  without 
interruption,  to  that  degree  of  ftrength  and 
confiftency,  which  is  neceffary  to  give  it,  hu¬ 
manly  fpeaking,  the  command  of  its  own  for-* 
tunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my 
adminillration,  I  am  unconfcious  of  intentional 
error ;  I  am  neverlhelefs  too  fenlible  of  my 
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defe£ls<not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have 
committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may 
be,  I  fervently  befeech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils,  to  which  they  may  tend. 

I  s  fhall  alfo  carry  *  with  me  the  hope,  that  my 
country  will  never  ceafe  to  view  them  with  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  and  that  after  forty-five  years  of  my 
lift  dedicated  to  its  fervice, with  an  upright  zeal** 
the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities,  will  be  con¬ 
signed  to  oblivion, .as  my  ft  If  muft  foon  be  to- 
the  manfions  of  reft. 

Relying  on  its  kindnefs  in  this  as  in  other' 
things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  to¬ 
wards  it,  .which  m-  fo  natural  to  a  man,  who 
views  in  it  the  native  foil* of  himfclf^and  his 
progenitors  for  feveral  generations  ;  I  antici- 
.  pate  with  pleafing  expeftation  that  retreat,  in 
which  I  promife  tnyfelf  to  realize,  without  al¬ 
loy,  the  fweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midft  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influ¬ 
ence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government — 
the  ever  favorite  objeft  of  my  heart,  and  the 
happy  reward,  as  I  trnft,  of  our  mutual  cares** 
labors  and  dangers. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

£ 

United  States^  ljtfi  September,  1796. 
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